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WHO’S WHO 


EDWARD ROBERTS MOORE wrote Much Ado 
About Housing for the Saturday Evening Post 
(June 10, 1939). He found the article by Chester 
T. Crowell, previously published in that weekly, de- 
cidedly inadequate and otherwise faulty. The occa- 
sion for the authoritative statement he offers this 
week in AMERICA was the need for an answer to 
the article contributed by James W. Fogarty. Dr. 
Moore is a member of the New York City Housing 
Authority and Vice-Chairman of the American As- 
sociation of Housing Authorities of the United 
States. He has been, for years, an executive of the 
Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of New York, 
and is now the Director of the Division of Social 
Action. He is the author of The Case Against Birth 
Control, one of the best books on the subject... . 
JAMES A. MAGNER has again gone down into 
Mexico for part of the summer. His observations 
after these annual trips are always interesting and 
have always been found to be keen and just. His 
immediate purpose is news, his ultimate purpose is 
history for the books he is writing. Dr. Magner is 
a professor at the Quigley Preparatory Seminary, 
Chicago, Ill... . FARRELL SCHNERING was in- 
troduced to our readers last January, and has, 
since then, regularly kept us informed of the cur- 
rent Communist tactics which he himself had em- 
ployed in years past. The story this week continues 
that published in our issue of August 12... . 
DANIEL SARGENT, it will be recalled, gave us 
two striking pictures, one of Madrid, the other of 
Burgos, in May and June. Toledo, this week, is the 
third panel. 
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COMMENT 











THE Danzig pot has reached the boiling point, and 
when a pot reaches the boiling point, it simply 
boils over, unless you lower the gas or remove the 
pot from the stove. If the pot remains on the stove, 
then either Germany walks in unresisted or Po- 
land resists. And neither eventuality is a solution. 
If Poland should permit a bloodless possession of 
Danzig, Hitler will immediately set other pots aboil- 
ing in Poland or Rumania or Jugoslavia, and the 
steam hisses out anew. Polish resistance means 
war, a war between Germany and Poland alone, 
or a European war, or even a world war. England 
and France may decide in the interests of world 
peace, and incidentally of the British and French 
Empires, that Poland should appease Germany. But 
Poland is determined to fight even if she must fight 
alone. Czecho-Slovakia (that was) voiced the same 
determination a few days before the Munich pact; 
but Poland says she is not Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Poland should know, for she yapped in unison with 
Nazi barking last September and took her own 
little bite out of the luscious morsel that Germany 
was devouring. England and France, too, claim that 
they have had more than enough of appeasement; 
that, whatever happened last September, this time 
they intend to honor their pledges. Language, it is 
true, that suspiciously echoes statements after the 
Anschluss, before Munich, after Munich. Yet this 
time they probably mean what they say. Italy, in 
spite of her evident desire for peace, has suddenly 
begun to warn Poland that resistance is folly, that 
England and France are too far away to be of much 
help, that it is better to give Germany what she 
wants. The stage is set. A hostile move by Hitler 
in the direction of Danzig most probably spells war. 


WAR for what? For Danzig? Danzig may be worth 
a war to Poland, since the Poles claim that their 
rights and privileges there are “the lung of Po- 
land’s economic organism.” It may be worth a war 
to Germany and the Germans in Danzig who clamor 
for union with the Reich. But Danzig is not the in- 
ternational issue that is arousing the world. What 
is it, then? A question of stopping Germany? No, 
that may be of prime importance to English in- 
terests and French interests, not necessarily the 
interests of the world. Democracy then? Poland did 
not think democracy was at stake in a very similar 
situation last September, nor did England and 
France think it sufficiently threatened to risk a war 
in its defense. What is the international thing at 
issue? France wants no war. England wants no war. 
Neither Poland nor Italy wants war. And Hitler? 
No, he does not want war; but is he willing to risk 
a war to gain his ends? Nobody knows. The only 
man who ever called his bluff is now his uncom- 
fortable ally. And there is the issue at stake. It is 
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a question of fundamental relations between na- 
tions. Are the relations to be based on mutual un- 
derstanding, mutual trust, or on force? The Danzig 
question could be settled peacefully. There is no 
question threatening the peace of the world today 
—German and Italian grievances, the need of ex- 
pansion, economic differences, the revision of Ver- 
sailles—that could not be settled amicably if only 
the nations would enter a conference prepared for 
giving at both ends, prepared for sacrifice in the 
interests of peace. Unfortunately, such a confer- 
ence seems to be an impossibility, in the final 
analysis: because Hitler has deliberately chosen 
force, intimidation, brutal invasion of the rights of 
weaker nearby nations; because Hitler has lost the 
confidence of the world; because no nation, no 
statesman has been given any reason to place 
further trust in Hitler’s plighted word. The world 
at large asks from Hitler a gesture of good-will. 
The responsibility for peace or war rests squarely 
on the shoulders of one man. 


THE thought of thanking God by an official proc- 
lamation of the Chief Executive is one that we used 
to approve of. We still approve, and would like to 
believe that all of our fellow-citizens would approve 
with us. It makes no difference what Thursday of 
the year is set aside for thanking God, so long as 
there is a Thursday. We would not even insist that 
it be a Thursday. We would not, however, vote for 
a Friday. And yet, perhaps we would, since some 
dioceses make very acceptable provisions for na- 
tional holidays. The commercial nature of the na- 
tional “holyday” flared up in an ugly fashion when 
President Roosevelt, having listened to some busi- 
ness men, and always eager to mend the mistakes 
made by ex-Presidents and ex-Legislatures, slipped 
the observance a week ahead. Turkeymen, grocery- 
men, gridironmen, businessmen all leaped up to 
debate the momentous issues of turkeys, cran- 
berries, football, Christmas sales and money mat- 
ters. The Governors forgot political platforms and 
spoke convictions on tradition and trade. In all the 
hubbub, we have been longing to hear, even, a wee 
little voice mentioning God in connection with our 
Thanksgiving Day observance. 


UNTIL recently it was possible to smile when some 
good old Irish mother asserted: “Sure, there’s a 
cure in the water on Lady’s Day,” and made a 
solemn rite of tickling the Atlantic Ocean with her 
toes every fifteenth of August. “Of course I’m not 
superstitious. I don’t believe at all there’s any spe- 
cial power in the water that day; but it won’t do 
me any harm to spend a day on the beach and take 
a dip.” Perhaps it was no more than making our 














Lady’s Assumption the excuse for a holiday, and 
making Mary patron of the day’s sport as well as 
the day’s prayer. But there are indications that this 
simple fancy is growing into a cruel, commercial- 
ized superstition. Advertisers are taking up the 
slogan; and hundreds of sick, crippled, suffering 
innocents are being painfully transported to 
beaches all over the country in the superstitious 
belief that the water on that day will cure them. 
No Catholic wishes to see railroad stations plas- 
tered with garish posters of the Blessed Mother 
recommending the “Coney Island Cure,” or the 
“Midland Beach Miracles.” Yet such a thing is not 
far off unless a gentle admonition is given to those 
who playfully or tenderly perpetuate the old belief. 
For those commercial geniuses who do not hesitate 
in their pursuit of money to play upon invalid hopes 
and that inclination to superstition that is never 
entirely dead even in the educated, contempt is 
flattery. Humorously simple faith is touching. Su- 
perstition is stupid. Commercialized superstition is 
criminal. 


IN a 15,000 word statement, the Stanford Univer- 
sity expert on Marxism, Harold Chapman Brown, 
told what he knew about Communism. This is one 
of the two gentle professors to whom reference was 
made by Thomas Weston last week in his article 
on the trial of Harry Bridges. The professor, tell- 
ing what he knew of Communism, proved that he 
knew little of it. He confessed he had “never 
studied Communism except in the printed and writ- 
ten word, including the newspapers.” It seems that 
he never encountered, in all his voluminous re- 
search into Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin and Brow- 
der, any statement that would even lead one to 
suppose that they ever thought of a violent over- 
throw of any government. They were gentle folk, 
apparently of the professorially meek type, who 
were working to uplift the proletariat to a para- 
disiacal level on which “all men have become work- 
ers and the rule of classes is abolished with the 
classes themselves. Then the State can ‘wither 
away.’”’ It seems to us that the professor has 
missed quite a lot of Communist writings in his 
research. Even Harry Bridges was reported to have 
slept while the professor read his 15,000 words of 
what he made out of Communism. 


INASMUCH as New York is pretty much a World’s 
Fair city at the moment, and even more cosmopoli- 
tan in content than it is in normal times, one feels 
justified in making observations concerning the 
habits of passers-by in the streets that touch con- 
clusions more far-reaching than the premises. One 
of our observations—and it cannot have failed to 
have impressed many others—is concerned with 
the large number of young people who wear open- 
ly on their persons either a cross or one of the 
miraculous medals of Our Lady. One’s reaction to 
this practice will, of course, depend largely upon 
one’s sympathy with human nature and its strange 
vagaries in the matter of religious symbols. There 


will be some who will immediately discredit the 
practice of wearing crosses and medals as being 
“disgusting,” “superstitious,” “pietistic,” and So on. 
We envy people who can analyze human motives 
so blandly, and dismiss an involved psychological 
problem with an arched eyebrow, a shrug of the 
shoulders or a sniff of the nose. But we are per- 
suaded that such prompt generalizations are not 
always as accurate as they sound. Let us take the 
case of a young girl who chooses to wear a cross. 
Her motive may be: a) devotional; b) decorative; 
or c) a combination of the two. If devotional, what 
more splendid? If partly devotional, partly decora- 
tive, what harm? If for purely decorative reasons, 
what harm either? For there is no more beautiful 
arrangement of two straight lines possible than to 
put them in the form of a cross. And as regards 
the medals of Our Lady, if it is to be said that they 
are being worn for superstitious reasons, at least 
we know there is a reality corresponding to the 
superstition when it shall have been corrected of 
its defects. A woman enthroned in the sky as Queen 
of Heaven with light streaming from her hands, 
is a beautiful concept of woman, to say the least; 
and a more dignified portrayal than that of a bath- 
ing queen plunging into a pool with water stream- 
ing from her feet. Catholic girls should prefer the 
former decoration to the latter. 


THESE two funny items appeared recently side by 
side in our newspaper. A group of educators and 
writers—some four hundred in number, all of them, 
of course, prominent—wrote an open letter advo- 
cating closer relations between the United States 
and Soviet Russia. They want the two greatest 
democracies in the world to combine their forces 
with a view to saving the liberties of Americans 
from a reactionary, Fascist assault. It appears that 
the Fascists have gotten such a strangle-hold on 
the United States that all the professional liberals 
in the land, even with the assistance of the Nation 
and the constabulary, are powerless to break it. 
There is nothing left but to call for the friendly 
and experienced aid of the great Soviet Democracy. 
Against a combination of our own police and Joe 
Stalin’s OGPU, no coalition of reactionaries and 
Fascists can long hold out. The other item recorded 
a statement of policy contained in the new bulletin 
of the League of American Writers. We are in- 
formed by the best brains in contemporary letters 
that “common sense compels us to acknowledge 
the value of the Soviet Union as a factor for peace. 
...” The conclusion seems to be that by allying 
ourselves with Soviet Russia we can achieve at once 
a solution of all our national and international prob- 
lems. At home we shall liquidate the Fascists and 
enjoy internal unity and liberty; abroad we shall 
find ourselves at peace with the world. And all of 
this through the benevolence of that expansive 
democrat and broad-minded liberal, Joe Stalin. If 
this is propaganda, we should like more of it, for in 
these parlous times, our press can stand a little 
more humor, however unconscious it may be. 
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LOW RENTS FOR HOUSING 
IN GOVERNMENT PROJECTS 


Analysis of an article and statement of facts 


EDWARD ROBERTS MOORE 














WHAT does the harm, Josh Billings once said, is 
not that people know so much, but that they know 
so much that ain’t! I commend that observation to 
the attention of James W. Fogarty, who wrote 
(AMERICA, May 13, 1939) one of the most mislead- 
ing articles on housing yet to appear—that in itself 
an achievement! 

In its opening paragraphs, Mr. Fogarty’s article 
follows the pattern—and, I might add, employs the 
patter—of the more or less stereotyped Tory com- 
ment on any New Deal program. Legislators are 
“social minded.” (Quotes are Mr. Fogarty’s.) “Slum 
clearance” is also in quotes, and is casually dis- 
missed as “so-called.” I wonder if Mr. Fogarty has 
even been in the Corlear’s Hook section of New 
York City, where a large slum-clearance and re- 
housing project is under way? “Practically every 
large community having anything resembling a 
slum area” is another phrase. I challenge the au- 
thor to name one such that has not! “With the eye 
of true politicians on the huge sums that the Fed- 
eral Government has available for such programs”’; 
“its just share of the governmental bounty”; 
“cleverly manipulated bookkeeping,” are other 
phrases indicative of the ‘“mind-cast” (quotes 
mine!) with which Mr. Fogarty approaches the 
problem of the slums. 

That millions of his fellowmen live in squalor 
and wretchedness, that “family disorganization, 
immorality, crime, juvenile delinquency and health 
problems are concomitant with slums,” Mr. Fogar- 
ty admits. But of constructive ideas as to what is 
to be done about it, Mr. Fogarty is utterly barren; 
his is a thoroughly destructive commentary. 

Many of Mr. Fogarty’s readers will not be fa- 
miliar with the problems involved nor sufficiently 
informed in the field of housing to be able to eval- 
uate for themselves the really fine effort that the 
Government is making to solve these problems. 
Mr. Fogarty’s contribution will serve merely to 
muddy the waters and to arouse unwarranted op- 
position to a program well designed to make life a 
little less hard in the living for the “third of a 
nation” economically unable to procure for them- 
selves a decent place in which to dwell—a home! 

Mr. Fogarty aims his first blast (after his initial 
Toryisms, equally cogent, or lacking in cogency, 
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against any New Deal effort) at rentals in the 
Government projects. Having named the Wagner- 
Steagall act as the Housing law of the land today, 
he points to Harlem River Houses and Williams- 
burg Houses in support of his contention that rents 
in the Government projects are too high for the 
people for whom they are intended. Certainly, the 
casual reader might well assume that these two 
projects (the only two cited by Mr. Fogarty 
throughout his article!) were built under the Wag- 
ner-Steagall act, and are, therefore, typical of the 
Government’s present-day housing program. I can- 
not help wondering if Mr. Fogarty thinks that this 
is the case; I almost hope that he does, because 
otherwise he might well be accused of deliberately 
confusing the issue: he would prove that the Wag- 
ner-Steagall Housing Act is bad legislation by cit- 
ing two housing projects erected prior to its enact- 
ment! 

Let me make this very clear. The Wagner- 
Steagall act became law September 1, 1937, the 
President’s signature being affixed to it on that 
date. The construction of Harlem River Houses was 
commenced in October, 1935, and Williamsburg 
Houses in December, 1935. But Mr. Fogarty argues 
that because really low rentals (and in due time 
we will discuss this point also) were not secured in 
Harlem River Houses (1935) and Williamsburg 
Houses (1935), the Wagner-Steagall Law (1937) 
is a failure! 

Not the United States Housing Authority under 
the Wagner-Steagall Law, but the earlier Housing 
Division of the Public Works Administration of the 
Department of the Interior presided over the erec- 
tion of Harlem River Houses and Williamsburg 
Houses—and forty-nine other projects distributed 
around the country. Rentals in these projects were 
arrived at under the provisions of the George Healy 
act, which required that the projects pay back to 
the Federal Government fifty-five per cent of the 
cost of the project, and which provided no rent sub- 
sidy. Quite obviously, really low rentals, rentals in 
reach of the majority of slum dwellers, could not be 
reached under this system. The situation today, as 
we shall see later, is quite different. 

But even the PWA rentals are not so bad. En- 
tirely apart from Mr. Fogarty’s chronological mis- 








cues, which invalidate his whole contention, his 
utilization of figures from Harlem River Houses 
and Williamsburg Houses is not quite fair even to 
these projects. He selects for argument the highest 
rent charged in either of these two large projects, 
housing well over two thousand families between 
them, $37.50 a month for a five-room apartment, 
including heat, light, electric power for cooking, 
and refrigeration. He neglects to mention that 
there are five-room apartments in both projects at 
rentals, including the utilities, of $31.85 per month. 
Excluding utilities, the rent of these apartments 
would be but $26.65 a month, $5.33 per room. The 
average “shelter rent” at Williamsburg Houses is 
$7.12 per room per month. 

This “shelter rent” is, obviously, the figure prop- 
erly comparable to the rents paid in commercial 
housing, because these rents never include the utili- 
ties, which indeed, except for artificial lighting, 
only a negligible percentage of slum dwellings pos- 
sesses. And how much are these rents? Mr. Fogarty 
speaks of “families accustomed to paying from 
$10.00 to $20.00 monthly for the same number of 
rooms” (i.e. five). Here and there, in the very 
quintessence of squalor, you may find slum apart- 
ments renting at two dollars per room per month. 
But the Real Property Inventory of 1934 gives the 
general range of rentals in sub-standard multiple 
dwellings as from $4.00 to $7.00 per room per 
month. This is not so vastly different from the 
rents at Harlem River Houses and Williamsburg 
Houses as Mr. Fogarty would indicate when he 
selects for the purposes of comparison the very 
minimum of rentals, and without utilities, now be- 
ing paid by slum dwellers, and the very maximum, 
and with utilities, charged in Harlem River Houses 
and Williamsburg Houses! 

The Wagner-Steagall act is now the Housing 
law of the land. Instead of operating on a loan and 
capital grant basis, as in the days of PWA housing, 
it permits a one hundred per cent loan (repayable 
with interest), and a rent subsidy. On the basis of 
this procedure, and with the development of many 
economies in construction, and of construction fea- 
tures that will result in economies of operation, 
truly low rentals will be secured. The Jacksonville, 
Fla., Housing Authority was the first Authority to 
make formal announcement of rents for projects 
constructed under the Wagner-Steagall Law. Here, 
apartments with living room, kitchen and one bed- 
room will rent for $9.75 and $10.00 per month; 
two-bedroom units will rent for $10.50 and $10.75 
per month, and three-bedroom units for $11.00 per 
month. All over the country comparable rentals 
will be attained. 

In the great New York project, Red Hook 
Houses, the first unit of which opened on July 4, 
the rental schedule is announced as follows: 


Number of Size of Rental 
Apartments Apartments Per Week 
er i ig St i a $3.75 
ee two and one-half rooms.......... 4.55-4.65 
Serr three and one-half rooms......... 4.85-5.05 
ee four and one-half rooms.......... 5.20-5.40 
EE cede cae five and one-half rooms.......... 5.50-5.70 
RE Eee: six and one-half rooms........... 5.80-5.90 


This makes the average shelter rental at Red 
Hook Houses $4.87 a week for an average apart- 
ment of slightly over four rooms. The schedule for 
Queensbridge Houses has not yet been announced, 
but undoubtedly will be in the same general range. 
Certainly, these rentals should be sufficiently low to 
satisfy the most exacting critic of public housing 
on that score. As a matter of fact, they are really 
too low, because by the terms of the Wagner- 
Steagall Law families whose income is more than 
five times the rental (in the case of families having 
three or more dependents, six times) are not eligi- 
ble as tenants. Hence, with the rental schedule as 
indicated above, many slum dwellers are excluded 
from new houses, not because the rentals in these 
new houses are too high, but because they are too 
low. The New York Housing Authority is, at this 
writing, endeavoring to secure the approval of the 
United States Housing Authority to a revision up- 
ward rather than downward of this schedule. 

Mr. Fogarty’s discussion of the size of apart- 
ments—and the conclusions he draws—is further 
indication of the perils of half-truths. Again, Mr. 
Fogarty selects just Harlem River Houses and Wil- 
liamsburg Houses, probably the two most a-typical 
projects in the country, to prove his point. Again, 
therefore, it is pertinent to indicate that whatever 
validity his contention may have as far as PWA 
housing is concerned, it has no bearing at all on 
the current program. But even PWA housing, 
while by no means ideal, and for which, especially 
since it belongs to a dispensation now past and 
gone, I feel under no obligation to play the protag- 
onist, scarcely merits Mr. Fogarty’s opprobrious 
epithet of “Birth Control Houses.” 

Mr. Fogarty advances the thesis that there 
should be some relationship between the size of 
apartments in Government projects and the aver- 
age size of the families for which they are intended. 
A tenable thesis, I would say. But he does not fol- 
low through with facts and figures: to establish his 
contention that Harlem River Houses and Wil- 
liamsburg Houses fail to provide such a relation- 
ship, he most unscientifically commences his state- 
ment concerning the size of the families for which 
they were intended with a “probably,” thereby 
transforming his whole argument into a mere as- 
sumption. 

What are the facts? A study made in 1935 by 
the New York City Housing Authority of the very 
twelve-block area cleared to make way for Wil- 
liamsburg Houses shows that 33.38 per cent of the 
population—not a “majority,” as Mr. Fogarty 
“probably” opines—came in families having three 
or more children. To meet this situation, in Wil- 
liamsburg Houses 49.57 per cent of the dwelling 
units are of four and five rooms, planned to accom- 
modate from four to six persons, exclusive of chil- 
dren under two years of age. 

A corresponding study in negro Harlem shows 
but 18.9 per cent of the families to consist of five 
or more persons. But in Harlem River Houses 
44.43 per cent of the dwelling units have four or 
five rooms. In other words, in both Williamsburg 
and Harlem River Houses far more than the indi- 
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cated provision is made for families having from 
two to four children over two years old. But both 
Williamsburg and Harlem fail—score one for Mr. 
Fogarty!—in that they make no provision for 
larger families. 

So much for these two projects, not perfect, in- 
deed, but not nearly so black as Mr. Fogarty would 
paint them. Once more, however, and finally, let it 
be emphasized that these projects are no part of 
the Government’s housing program of today, and 
that, therefore, such criticism as may be valid 
against them has no bearing on the present pro- 
gram. 

As we did in the matter of rentals, let us turn 
from Harlem River Houses and Williamsburg 
Houses to Queensbridge and Red Hook, now under 
_construction. In Queensbridge the apartments run 
from two and one-half to five and one-half rooms. 
Out of a total of 12,96714 rooms: 8,224™%, or 55.01 
per cent, are in apartments of from four and one- 
half to five and one-half rooms; and 2,194, or 
12.62 per cent, are in five-and-one-half room units. 
According to the occupancy schedule of the New 
York City Housing Authority, a four-and-one-half- 
room apartment, consisting of living room, kitchen 
and dining alcove (the “half”? room), and two bed- 
rooms, is permitted to accommodate as many as 
five persons, and the five-and-one-half-room unit 
is planned for six persons. And children under two 
years of age are not considered “persons” for the 
purposes of this tabulation. In other words, there- 
fore, in the new Queensbridge development, sub- 
stantially in excess of half the dwelling units may 
be occupied by families having as many as five and 
six persons, not counting children under two. 

In Red Hook, not only is similar provision made 
for families of this size—6,9301%4 rooms out of 10,- 
6354, or 57.65 per cent of the total—but a small 
number of rooms, 273, are grouped in six-and-one- 
half-room units, built to accommodate nine per- 
sons, i.e., father, mother and seven children over 
two years of age. 

And in both Queensbridge and Red Hook, for the 
few families too large for even these apartments, 
or should there be too many families of this size for 
the number of such apartments available, the 
Housing Authority has ruled that two adjacent 
apartments may be taken! With a city-wide per- 
centage of five-person families, including infants, 
of but 27.5 (United States census, 1930), these new 
projects, instead of “fostering the vicious practices 
which have brought about the alarming decrease 
in our birth rate,” might well be considered and 
may well turn out to be very effective brick and 
mortar propaganda to the contrary. 

Percentage of number of 


Percentage of families 

with five or more per apartments accommodating 

family. five (exclusive of children 
under two). 

Area Houses 
Williamsburg ....... 33.38 Williamsburg ........ 49.57 
Negro Harlem...... 18.9 Harlem River ........ 44.43 
COEF WEEE. oicccccces 27.5 Queensbridge ........ 55.01 

| eee 57.65 


Mr. Fogarty in the conclusion of his plaint makes 
some recommendations, among them the following: 
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if low-cost housing is to achieve its objective, the 
Government must, he says, “subsidize the rentals 
in the low-income group, where it is found they 
need such assistance.” 

There we have an admirable suggestion—if only 
Mr. Fogarty had made it back in the model T days 
of Harlem River Houses and Williamsburg Houses, 
of which he writes so feelingly, though in the pres- 
ent instead of in the past tense. But it comes a little 
late now, for a rental subsidy has been provided for 
in the housing law of the United States since Sep- 
tember 1, 1937! 


THE ALCAZAR OF TOLEDO 
LIES IN HEROIC RUINS 


DANIEL SARGENT 











AS I go in automobile over the bare uplands from 
Madrid to Toledo, I keep peering ahead to see 
Toledo on its hill, and I picture it as the Alcazar, 
nothing more. After all, is not the Alcazar that 
extraordinary building which chose to live in the 
summer of 1936 a life of its own, as if it had the 
size of a world? Though not a fort, and unprovi- 
sioned, and without cannon, it waged a successful 
war during sixty-eight days against an all-sur- 
rounding and overwhelming Red foe. 

The automobile goes up into the city. It goes 
through a public city gate, then through a smaller, 
more private gate. Here is a terrace, and there, like 
a building burned down a few days ago with some 
of its walls still balancing upright, is the Alcazar. 

It does have a grand situation. From the brink 
of one precipice it looks belligerently across at 
another. There is where the six inch guns of the 
Reds were firing at it three years ago. And it com- 
mands the distance. If we stand on the terrace in 
front of it and look back, it certainly eclipses the 
city. 

Its ruins have some mark of the extraordinary. 
We are a generation which is not particularly im- 
pressed by ruins. We saw the ruins of the Great 
War in France, and if a bomb demolishes Shanghai 
today, we see that demolition a week later in the 
Sunday newspaper. Moreover, we have all stared at 
the efficient work of the building-wrecking com- 
panies in America which can turn last year’s sky- 
scraper tranquilly and efficiently into a well-or- 
dered ruin in a few hours. Even yet, against the 
ruined face of the Alcazar yawn two semi-circular 
craters resembling two small lakes never filled with 
water. They are the empty basins made by the 
dynamite which blew up the two towers at the 
corners of the Alcazar. They are not so deep as the 
foundations of the skyscrapers of the Rockefeller 
Center, but in their uselessness they are impres- 

















sive. And a harvest of steel beams hangs over the 
Alcazar’s wall like a rank of blades of beach-grass 
blown in the wind. To see them bent as if fluttering 
in a breeze gives one the idea that some great 
force must have been at work here. 

We are led into the Alcazar by a young soldier 
whose right arm has lost its use in war. And soon 
the latent soldier in all of us begins to live over 
again the story of the Siege, and to piece together 
the details. 

There are four levels of the Alcazar still to be 
visited: two underground, two above ground. Of 
these the lowest is intact. Here is the corner where 
the two babes were born during the siege. And 
here is the curious swimming-pool above which 
flower the shower-bath sprinklers, around the ce- 
ment rim of which were buried the dead during the 
last days of the siege. And here were the stables, 
so-called, for the ninety-seven horses and twenty- 
seven mules which provided the meat supply for 
the more than sixteen hundred inhabitants of the 
Alcazar. “How many of these animals were left at 
the end?” “One horse, five mules.” “And about 
these new born babes?” “They were buried beside 
the swimming-pool.” 

Then, there is the second underground level. It 
is not entirely intact. Into parts of it began to flow 
the avalanche of crumbling walls. The breaches 
made by shells and dynamite mines, and the slits 
of basement windows were like leaks to let it in. 
On this level were the galleries where lodged the 
Sisters of Charity and the 520 women, and the 50 
children. And here is the single room which served 
as a hospital and a chapel. Here is the niche where 
stood the statue of our Lady of the Immaculate 
Conception, patroness of the Spanish Infantry. And 
here was the operating table. “Where is the statue, 
now?” “In the Cathedral.” “And what are those 
things that look like a chimney-sweep’s kit?” 
“Those were the surgical instruments that had to 
be improvised.” 

Then came the two levels completely above 
ground which belonged to the defenders: cadets, 
peasants, members of the civil guard, officer in- 
structors. From the piles of rubble, and the twisted 
adder’s nest of steel beams which writhe here and 
there, it is all too evident that the besiegers had 
artillery, and kept it busy. “But how in the world 
did the defenders ever hold out without artillery?” 
“Well, they made some hand-grenades out of the 
lock of an old Spanish door.” 

But then we enter a room which, though above 
ground, was not destroyed, and immediately about 
us changes to our eyes the whole aspect of the 
Alcazar. In that room there lies silent on its table 
the ordinary black telephone over which on July 
23, 1936, took place an immortal telephone con- 
versation. It began with the Red commander at 
Toledo calling up Colonel Moscardo, commander at 
the Alcazar: 

Red Commander: I demand of you to surrender 
the Alcazar within ten minutes, and if you do not 
do it, I shall kill your son Luis, whom I hold in my 
power. 

Moscardo: I believe you will. 


Red Commander: In order you may know it is the 
truth, your son will come to the receiver. 

Iuis: Papa! 

Moscardo: What is it, my son? 

Luis: Nothing. They say they will kill me if you do 
not give up the Alcazar. 

Moscardo: Then recommend your soul to God, give 
a shout, “Viva Espafia,’ and die like a patriot. 
Luis: A very great kiss, Papa. 

Moscardo: A very great kiss, my son. 

It is not the ingenious and heroic defense of the 
Alcazar that makes it so important a ruin. It is 
rather that in it old Spain came to life. Old Spain, 
that some thought dead! It was the un-Spanish 
words of the Red leader which drew the Spanish 
words from Moscardo. It was the Red guns opening 
up the Alcazar that revealed the existence of a 
Spain that changed the history of Europe. The 
Reds had at last struck so deep that they had 
waked the dead. 

When General Varela, two months later, en- 
tered the Alcazar to relieve it, he received from its 
defender, Colonel Moscardo, a comment that 
summed it all up: “Nothing new in the Alcazar, my 
General.” 

As I drove back to Madrid the image of the 
Alcazar rose behind me even higher than before. 


THE WISCONSIN C.I.O. 
AND THE IN-BORERS 


FARRELL SCHNERING 











(Continued from the issue of August 12) 


THANKS to the Communist domination of the 
C.I.O. in Wisconsin, the comrades have opened 
its doors to the Innocents’ Clubs and caused the 
unions to support their activities. Minutes of the 
Milwaukee County Council, largest in the State, 
published in the Wisconsin edition of the C. J. O. 
News, report that the council has on more than 
one occasion contributed to making up the cash 
deficits incurred by the American League for Peace 
and Democracy during great drives to extend the 
influence of the Communist Party. 

However, the Communists were no little dis- 
turbed by one shortcoming: the growth of the 
Communist Party was by no means commensurate 
with its power at the top. To correct this and lay 
an ideological basis for recruiting, the comrades 
resolved to set up an educational department with 
a Communist faculty. A comrade who had been 
recruited from the Socialist Party, on the strength 
of a job, was named State educational director. In 
order to assure the best Stalinist training for union 
members, every union that could possibly afford to 
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do so “hired” a Communist educator. The curricu- 
lum provides for a clear understanding of the dan- 
gers of Red-baiting, Soviet democracy, collective 
security and all else prescribed by the Kremlin. 
Union members are advised to read the best books; 
readings from Browder on the United Front and 
“Americanism” are, naturally, on the preferred 
list. 

Should the reader attend a meeting of any of 
the Communist-dominated councils, he would be 
shocked by the total absence of that rank-and-file 
democracy so eloquently spoken of by Comrade 
Browder. The executive boards are absolutely to- 
talitarian. But perhaps the comrades would tell 
you that this is “democratic centralism” (which 
means that all democracy is centralized in the hands 
of a few Communists). Or they might explain that 
theirs is a dictatorship of the rank and file which 
will “wither away” after all the Red-baiters have 
been liquidated. 

Seldom, if ever, are there nominations from the 
floor when important committees are named, and 
very little discussion is tolerated on Party “must 
measures.” A Communist presiding officer reads 
the minutes and recommendations of a Communist- 
controlled executive board. At once, a comrade-dele- 
gate leaps to his feet and puts the proper motion, 
which is just as speedily seconded. Acceptance us- 
ually follows by acclamation. And, one-two-three, 
the will of the Communist Party becomes union 
law for the rank and file. If the few dissenters per- 
sist in their action, an attempt is made to over- 
whelm them with hisses and boos. If that fails, they 
may become objects of foul, below-the-belt attacks 
in which they are said to be anything from “split- 
ting Red-baiters” to “immoral free lovers and 
drunkards,” perhaps all three with “Fascist” 
thrown in for good measure. 

Several months ago, the comrades perceived that 
a move was getting under way to oust them. They 
at once began to fortify their position and insti- 
gated the writing of a new constitution for their 
council. That document contains one highly demo- 
cratic section, enough to rouse the envy of Com- 
rade Stalin. It provides that in case any officer or 
member of the executive board of the council, or 
any officer or any member of the executive board 
in any union affiliated with the council shall fail 
for re-election, for one year thereafter he shall 
retain the right to attend all meetings of the ex- 
ecutive board with a full voice in the proceedings, 
but he shall have no vote. The comrades reasoned 
they would thus be put into a position to continue 
exercising their power and hold their machine to- 
gether even though turned out of office. Apply this 
particular brand of Americanism to government on 
a People’s Front scale and you arrive at a situation 
in which the Vice President is defeated but, none- 
theless, continues to preside over the deliberations 
of the Senate. 

The State’s largest local of the U.A.W. (C.I.O.), 
Local 248 at the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
West Allis, Wis., has long been the Party’s tower 
of strength and a storm center of national U.A.W. 
strife. Catholic workingmen are its backbone, with 
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sixty-five per cent of the membership. Communists 
point to Local 248 as the shining example for all 
unions to emulate. A feature of this Stalinist show 
place has been a highly touted “Flying Squadron,” 
said to be a body of high-minded union men de- 
voted to building the morale of that organization. 
How loyal these devoted fellows have been to “our 
beloved president” (Harold Christoffel), as that 
worthy was described in the union paper, edited 
by himself! At meetings, when a demonstration of 
his “popularity” was necessary to the steamrolling 
of some Communist measure, men of the Squadron 
would rush to the rostrum, hoist little Stalin to 
their shoulders and march about the hall while 
claqueurs upon the sidelines vociferously whistled 
and stomped. 

A few months ago, the controversy surrounding 
this union grew so important that the international 
board of the U.A.W. felt compelled to suspend “our 
beloved president,’ name an administrator and 
launch an investigation. As the probe went for- 
ward, alarming discoveries were made. It was re- 
vealed that the Flying Squadron was a goon squad, 
to preserve the Communist machine by strong-arm 
methods, if necessary. Its members were fitted out 
with brass knuckles and spent one night each week 
drilling in the various techniques of head cracking. 
There were 150 tough, big-fisted, hard-muscled men 
in the outfit. But about half of them did not be- 
long to Local 248. The administrator ordered the 
Flying Squadron disbanded, under the penalty of 
the arrest of the ring leaders. 

Examination of the union’s accounts revealed 
that the milk of human kindness flowed in a veri- 
table torrent from its treasury into the coffers of 
the Communist Innocents’ Clubs, such as the North 
American Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy; 
and the Medical Bureau and Society for Technical 
Aid to Loyalist Spain received a donation of $250. 
And here was a real tragedy. For some of this 
money, taken from the pockets of some 3,000 Cath- 
olic workingmen, probably purchased some of the 
bullets that murdered priests, Sisters and religious 
people in Red Spain, and otherwise assured a con- 
tinued persecution of their Faith. There were other 
checks ranging from $25.00 upwards made payable 
to the American League for Peace and Democracy, 
Friends of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade and 
others. One expenditure for $600 was vaguely 
charged to “literature purchased.” 

The writer became quite well acquainted with 
the national representative of the union, who in- 
formed his superiors of the situation. But at the 
recent Cleveland U.A.W. (C.I.0.) convention, the 
international board’s jurisdiction was withdrawn 
and the Communist officials restored to full and 
unrestricted power. No sooner did Christoffel re- 
turn than he began to talk about Local 248 going 
on strike. He had been nearly lopped off his seat. 
It was a narrow squeeze. Now he was going to 
show them who bossed 248 and teach these Red- 
baiters a lesson. 

So the strike was called and the community was 
treated to a pretty spectacle. The Flying Squadron 
was again functioning. Union members who fought 




















against little Stalin, upon arriving home after the 
meeting, received anonymous telephone calls: “Lis- 
ten, buddy; don’t pull any more of that stuff you 
pulled tonight or you'll get your head busted!” The 
champions of democracy were cracking down. 
Christoffel wanted a closed-shop contract, princi- 
pally because there is an opposition bloc, ana such 
a contract would make it possible for him to cause 
the discharge of working men who rebel against 
the hammer and sickle. He is reported to have 
said to the company: “Give me a closed shop and 
I do not care what you put in the balance of the 
contract.” The company has shown itself willing to 
meet and deal with a union, but here they were 
dealing with Communists who hide behind the ban- 
ner of unionism. 

Pickets attacked street cars, smashed their win- 
dows, injured a car operator and beat deputies dur- 
ing a Communist field day. Finally, workers grew 
tired of being pulled around by the nose and a 
back to work movement began among these men, 
who did not feel that their wives and children 
should be deprived of their husbands’ earning 
power through an insane and unjust strike. So 
these men rented a hall to discuss what might be 
done. They had joined a union to improve their 
conditions, but they were set to rioting while lost 
wages piled up into a larger sum each day. And 
into their meeting came a group of the Communist 
stripe, who began a rough-house and beat these 
men fiercely. Four of the men were sent to the 
hospital, seriously injured; and the community had 
again been treated to a disgraceful display of the 
kind that is breaking the back of unionism and is 
the Communist Party’s principal contribution to 
American life. 

Settlement of the strike brought the men back 
to work at exactly the same status as before the 
strike broke out. They gained nothing, but the 
time lost will add up to a seven per cent reduction 
from their yearly wage. And the standing of union- 
ism has gone down many points in the public eye. 
Opposition mounts against the Communist union 
Officials, but they have staved that off and brought 
about their re-election. The voting was done in a 
theatre that seats about one-third of the member- 
ship and the Flying Squadron mobilized that one- 
third. Milwaukee papers report 1,800 votes cast; 
the union has more than 5,000 paying members at 
this time. 

Several months of negotiations to rid the State 
council of Communist officials are now at a dead- 
lock. Prior to the U.A.W. (C.I.0.) convention, the 
district council of that organization was a fortress 
the Communist Party could not capture. But now 
the leadership of that body is in the hands of a 
man who is decidedly pro-Stalinist by reason of the 
fact that his rise to greater power began through 
their support. Whereas the old council refused af- 
filiation with the Communist machine, negotiations 
are now under way to that end. If that is carried 
through, the comrades will acquire the leadership 
of another 35,000 union members. 

But the reader may say: “Wisconsin is only one 
State; what of the nation?” It is a fact that the 


local C.I.O. Communist heads have more than once 
been given the nod of approval by national leaders. 
During May, 1938, I had dinner and talked for 
nearly two hours with a well known national C.I.O. 
figure and the issues discussed herein were dealt 
with. That man, John Brophy, expressed a not too 
reassuring opinion that the solution was just a mat- 
ter of a little more time. There was definite hesi- 
tancy to face the problem in all its serious aspects. 
Mr. Brophy seemed to shy from an admission of 
the dexterity of the comrades in outsmarting the 
old timers. In each case known to the writer since 
that conversation, the comrades have beat down 
every challenger. 

An old Communist friend of mine is national 
organizer for a C.I.O. union. He came into Mil- 
waukee on an occasion when the rank and file at 
a large factory were in rebellion against a Com- 
munist organizer. That man removed one Commu- 
nist but installed another, Emil Costello, who is 
also head of the State council. Another old com- 
rade is now serving under Harry Bridges among 
West Coast seamen. And there comes to my mind 
the case of a union president who has fought the 
Communists for more than one year. His appeals 
to the national officers of his union have fallen upon 
deaf ears. 

Many are the poisonous effects of Stalinism. 
Labor unity is the crying need of the hour. Com- 
munists make that next to impossible, for their 
influence entails liabilities sane men will not risk. 
Unity, as the matter now stands, means greater in- 
fluence for the Communists. 

One of the more deplorable aspects of the Wis- 
consin situation is the sad lack of Catholic Action 
among the workingmen, in the face of a wide field 
and a crying need. The comrades march on to new 
victories. They will continue that march unless all 
true Christians and true Americans go forth with 
a deep seriousness to combat their activities with 
a constructive Christian alternative. Viewing the 
status of the C.I.O., one is better able to under- 
stand it is not accidental that statistics show a ris- 
ing unfavorable sentiment toward unionism. In such 
a situation the workingmen must be brought to 
a clear understanding of the causes of that re- 
action. 

History is repeating a fifty-year-old lesson. At 
that time the old Black International (direct action 
anarchists) were boring within the Knights of 
Labor. They acquired too much influence. Came 
the violent upheavals of 1886 and wide-spread 
strike disorder. Public opinion was alienated, and 
even though the Knights felt nothing could stop 
their march, their backs were broken by public 
opinion from without and a wrecking radicalism 
from within. And thus the once powerful Knights 
of Labor passed on to the limbo of forgotten labor 
movements. Our workingmen and their responsible 
leaders must make the resolve: the Muscovites 
must go from the American labor movement. This 
is the only way in which labor can remain master 
of its own house and regain the support of those 
Americans who have been alienated by Communist 
activity in the C.I.O. 
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MEXICANS ARE TROUBLED 


BY THE SPANISH 


REMNANTS 


But an atheistic government welcomes the atheists 


JAMES A. MAGNER 











IN spite of wide-spread sentiment against the hos- 
pitality afforded refugees from Republican Spain 
by the Mexican Government, new arrivals continue 
to swell the lists and to aggravate the social prob- 
lem. On July 4, some twelve hundred immigrants 
approved by the Mexican diplomatic agents in 
Paris arrived at Vera Cruz. They were followed by 
about two thousand more, on July 8, proceeding 
from the concentration camps in France. Some five 
thousand Spanish Republicans are now installed in 
the country, and it is indicated that another ten 
thousand may be given asylum in the course of 
time. 

According to official declarations, this welcome 
corresponds only to the “prerogative of asylum for 
persons exiled for political causes,” and does not 
by itself indicate “an affinity of thoughts, proposi- 
tions, or tendencies between the country which ex- 
tends it and the individual who receives asylum.” 
Moreover, according to a statement of Senor Lar- 
rea, Secretary of the Spanish Cultural Society, in 
charge of the intellectuals who have fled to France, 
the Mexican Legation in Paris has rejected a list 
including the names of one hundred intellectuals 
who had been selected to go to Mexico. 

Nevertheless, the moral and physical assistance 
given during the Spanish Civil War and the failure 
of Mexico to assume diplomatic relations with the 
Government of Franco are clear proof of more 
than humanitarian sympathies. The arrival of Dr. 
Juan Negrin and Julio Alvarez del Vayo in Mexico 
City had all the proportions of an official entry. 
Greeted by Government officials, and provided with 
a special motor-cycle escort as well as a delegation 
from the private army of Vicente Lombardo Tole- 
dano, chief of the radical labor union C.T.M., the 
Spaniards were given the opportunity of appreciat- 
ing at first hand the sentiments which they had 
already noted from afar “as proceeding from here 
to the Spanish people in their struggle.”” The mem- 
bers of the former Spanish Cortes, now exiled in 
France, are reported as awaiting the return of 
Negrin to learn the possibilities of transferring this 
organism to Mexico. Meanwhile, a number of the 
refugees have been given employment in Mexican 
Governmental offices. 

From the beginning of the conflict, however, 
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popular opinion, apart from the stand taken by the 
Cardenas Government and radical labor organiza- 
tions, has been largely in favor of the Franco cause. 
Even during the reception of Negrin and Del Vayo, 
unsolicited demonstrations threatened disharmony, 
and there were cries of a paradoxical character 
special to Mexico, such as “Up with Franco,” 
“Down with the Gachupines,” (Spaniards resident 
in Mexico). In various parts of the country, refugee 
Spanish soldiers have been subjected to violence, 
and bitter arguments threatening to degenerate 
into open brawls have been reported between the 
new immigrants and native Mexicans or Spaniards 
already living in the country. 

So acute has the situation become that the Sec- 
retariat of Government has issued an appeal to the 
public for a more tolerant attitude: 


We are making a cordial appeal for serenity and 
cooperation, affirming again that the Government is 
not inviting the refugees to any labor of agitation 
or to participate in our internal politics, but to asso- 
ciate themselves in the constructive stage of the 
Revolution, which requires each day the greatest 
capabilities, discipline, and sense of responsibility. 
The working classes, because they hold positions 
profitable for gaining cash, are the most interested 
in maintaining order, because this represents the 
expression of their endeavors; and only those who 
are trying to regain their lost privileges are bent on 
the destruction of the right which our great popular 
movement has sanctioned. 


Opposition to the acceptance of refugees has 
been founded on various motives, including a latent 
hostility to Spaniards in the country, or to any- 
thing resembling a Spanish re-conquest, a distaste 
for the Anarchism and Communism identified with 
many of the refugees, and a resentment over the 
idea that these persons may displace Mexicans in 
gainful occupations. 

The Spanish Industrial School for refugee chil- 
dren at Morelia still remains a principal sore spot, 
although the discipline in this institution has great- 
ly improved, and the indoctrination of the children 
is, at least theoretically, no different in most re- 
spects from that imposed by Article 3 of the Con- 
stitution in the regular state schools. The rebelli- 
ous attitude of the children in the beginning has 
been mollified; the pictures of Communist and An- 
archist leaders which formerly hung on the walls 























of the rooms have been removed; and a definite 
course of work and study has been inaugurated. 
No restrictions were placed on my visit, which was 
entirely unannounced and informal. 

The boys and girls are housed in two separate 
establishments, the boys in a Salesian school con- 
fiscated in recent years, the girls in a building 
taken from the Church in 1857. All the children 
come together for study in the morning and for 
meals. The afternoons are given to work in the re- 
spective shops, and for the boys there is also a strip 
of land for cultivation. The institution is supported 
by funds from the Presidency of the Republic. 
Rumors have been circulated to the effect that 
funds have been running low; but to all appear- 
ances the place is decently maintained, with ample 
food for all. 

There are now 370 Spanish children, ranging 
from the ages of five to fifteen, in the school. 
About fifty of the older girls have been sent to 
school in Mexico City. Another hundred boys and 
girls have been placed in private homes and, in 
accordance with the plan of replacement, one hun- 
dred Mexican orphans have been brought into the 
institution. 

Twenty per cent of the Spanish children are 
orphans. Some appear to have been waifs gathered 
from refuges established during the war. The rest 
were selected, presumably, on the request of par- 
ents who availed themselves of the offer extended 
through the Spanish Government to send children 
to Russia, England, and Mexico, with identification 
by names, addresses, and photographs. Most of the 
children are from Barcelona, Valencia and Madrid, 
although many other sections of the country are 
represented. Many do not know whether or not 
their parents are living. Some of the latter, to- 
gether with other relations, are still in France, 
among the 350,000 refugees, principally in concen- 
tration camps. 

The director of the school, Prof. Roberto Reyes 
Perez declared that some parents had asked for the 
return of their children and that, in spite of the 
fact that there were no diplomatic relations be- 
tween Spain and Mexico, their wishes would be re- 
spected. On the other hand, he stated, the prefer- 
ences of the children were also to be consulted, and 
in many instances they wished to remain in Mexico. 
Up to date, no children have been returned. “The 
evident fact,” he said, “is that letters which have 
come from parents who have fallen into Nationalist 
(Franco) hands have been written under duress.” 
When asked how this was ascertained, he replied: 
“The children know the way their parents used to 
write before.” 

Some confusion seems to exist on this point, inas- 
much as all the children whom I later asked per- 
sonally had no hesitancy in declaring their wish to 
return to Spain. One of the older children said: 
“We are all very grateful to President Cardenas 
for his hospitality; but naturally there remains a 
definite feeling for one’s own country.” There was 
also some uncertainty over the forced signatures 
of parents, since it was later admitted that certain 
letters in question had come from France. 


A number of factors seems to account for the 
bad conditions which prevailed in the beginning. 
The children came rebellious against authority in 
general, and many of the older ones, indoctrinated 
with Anarchism, were determined to impose the 
same ideas upon their teachers and guardians. 
There was also a pronounced resentment against 
being brought so far from Spain. Considerable 
pressure was brought to bear by the Communist 
Party in Mexico, by the radical labor groups of the 
C.T.M., and by the Labor Party of the state of 
Michoacan, each with its own concepts of disci- 
pline. Prof. Reyes Perez, the fourth director of the 
school, by establishing responsibility directly under 
President Cardenas, has finally succeeded in bring- 
ing the situation under control and in eliminating 
the influence of external organizations. 

The education imparted is calculated to create 
an entirely materialistic point of view in the chil- 
dren. No religious symbols or principles may be 
introduced. Inasmuch as the children came without 
any education beyond the attitudes received from 
their parents, they offered little objection. The di- 
rector, however, admitted an obstacle in the fact 
that perfect orientation could not be expected from 
teachers who were not themselves emancipated 
from Christian principles. A former seminarian, 
later serving as head of Adult Education for Work- 
ers in Mexico, he declared himself as out of sym- 
pathy with “invertebrate” lay education. Electing 
between the “vertebrate” philosophies of spiritual 
versus materialistic conceptions, he had, by reason 
both of personal persuasion and loyalty to the re- 
gime, taken the view that the state must impose 
its own philosophy, beginning, namely, with a ma- 
terialistic concept of creation. 

In spite of the fact that the children are Span- 
iards, not Mexicans, he declared that they are un- 
der the tutelage of the Mexican Government and, 
therefore, subject to its culture. To the question of 
whether they should be brought up in the views of 
their parents—Anarchists and Communists, for ex- 
ample—he countered that this was a matter of 
political philosophy, in which the school was not 
concerned. 

The logical conclusion to be drawn is that here 
is a preparatory seminary of atheism, under condi- 
tions as ideal as are possible in the present state of 
affairs—a new “Problem Island” to test the power 
of a totalitarian state over the province of thought. 
To what extent the plan will succeed and what is 
the destiny reserved for these children are ques- 
tions reserved for time, and possibly for further 
revolutions. 

In the meanwhile, the general status of the refu- 
gees from Spain is none too comfortable. Spaniards 
already living in Mexico find themselves in the em- 
barrassing position of being asked by the Mexican 
Government to give employment to Spanish refu- 
gees, with whom they have no political sympathy, 
in return for the hospitality Mexico has already 
accorded them. As typical of popular reaction, 
when Cardenas recently asked one community to 
accept six refugees, he was given the answer that 
they would be received and returned in a box. 
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MIRED AND MUDDLING 


THE country is muddling along, and we hope that 
it is muddling through. But there are times when it 
seems to be in the plight of an old-fashioned farm- 
wagon mired in the mud of an old-fashioned dirt 
road. There is plenty of action, even of frenzy, for 
the driver is shouting and the team is plunging, 
and the neighbors are either offering advice or en- 
deavoring to put a board under a pair of the wheels. 
But the wagon sticks, and the mules show signs of 
fatigue along with indications of rebellion. If we are 
to get out before nightfall and the coming storm, 
we need either a new driver or a fresh team, or 
both. 

The parable is offered with no political implica- 
tions. But it has a bearing on the country’s eco- 
nomic condition when we reflect that, after seventy- 
five months of experimentation, the wagon still 
sticks in the mud. Pump-priming and intimidation, 
largesses just before the elections and sit-down 
strikes abetted by public officials, red ink and presi- 
dential rabbits pulled with neatness and dispatch 
from the presidential hat, have failed to move the 
wagon forward. Unemployment sticks at a fright- 
fully high level, the budget continues unbalanced, 
and Federal expenditures, of which every penny is 
taken from your pocket and mine, are calculated in 
figures which hitherto have been familiar only to 
astronomers. Some six years ago, we spoke with 
fear of the growing insolvency of business. Now we 
speak with deeper fear of the approach of Govern- 
ment insolvency. The very idea seems absurd until 
we ask how long a Government which habitually 
spends more than it takes in can maintain its 
solvency. 

For these and other reasons the suggestion made 
some days ago by Philip Murray, a vice president 
of the C.I.0., seems to us an excellent one. Stating 
his belief that our failure to lessen unemployment 
“may well rock the foundations of this Govern- 
ment,” he asks President Roosevelt to call a con- 
ference of business, Government and labor leaders. 
Relief for the unemployed is necessary, “but it is 
not the remedy.” It is Mr. Murray’s opinion that, 
if the leaders in business and industry can meet to 
discuss the country’s economic difficulties fully and 
freely, some constructive program can be presented 
to the next Congress. 

Hardened by experience, we put no great faith 
in boards or conferences. But it seems to us that 
Mr. Murray has hit upon a plan that has great 
possibilities, provided always, that the conference 
does not allow itself to be controlled by some brash 
young man just out of Harvard, whose equipment 
is complete lack of experience in dealing with labor 
and business problems, plus boundless self-confi- 
dence and a commission from some Federal bureau. 

The country would profit by frank discussion of 
our financial and industrial problems by workers 
of all types and grades and by employers of every 
school of thought. If this proposed conference can 
keep its independence, we believe that many of the 
results which Mr. Murray expects can be attained. 
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THE SHIELD 


THE school which teaches the child to love God 
and his neighbor, and to respect legitimate author- s 
ity, is the country’s strongest defense against Com- 
munism. Unfortunately, for many years most of 
our children have been trained in schools which 
may not teach that there is a God. That fact ex- 
plains why crime flourishes in this country as in 
no other, and why Communism daily secures new 
adherents. It should also stimulate Catholics to 
support their schools and colleges liberally, and to , 
encourage every movement which proposes to give | 
the child a chance to know something about God. 


’ 


BAD LABOR LE 


IN the opinion of President George Meany, of 

the New York State Federation of Labor, or- 

ganized labor no longer receives the welcome 

which was customary a few years ago. He finds 

that both in Congress and in the State legisla- 

tures there is a tendency, which sometimes is 

very marked, to weight the scales against labor ° 
in favor of the employer. 

Mr. Meany is probably right. This tendency 
is observable not only in our law-making bodies; 
it is even more noticeable in the editorial com- 
ment of the country, which more and more re- 
flects a growing opinion that “organized labor 
has gone too far.” As Matthew Woll, the vet- 
eran labor leader, told the delegates at the New 
York convention, this regrettable change is not 
due wholly to the machinations of the capital- 
ists. “Inter-union quarrels which we find on 
every hand are seriously disturbing,” said Mr. 
Woll. “The agitation to undermine confidence 
in the leadership of the American trade-union 
movement is another danger, both from within 
and from without.” 

We cannot wholly agree with Mr. Woll. It > 
has long seemed to us that organized labor’s 
worst troubles have not come from the bad con- 


duct of the men in the ranks, but from the in- ; 
competence, or worse, of their leaders. Were all 
labor leaders like Mr. Woll, organized labor ’ 


would be far stronger in every respect, but un- 
fortunately they are not. The record of organ- 
ized labor in dealing with racketeers in the 
unions is almost as black a page in the history 
of labor as any written by the most tyrannical 
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IRIALS 
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OILY LETTERS 


THE Department of State is still writing letters to 
Mexico which Mexico, relying upon the experience 
of the past, continues to disregard. When, some 
years ago, Mexico began a “socialization” program, 
it was warmly praised by the State Department, 
represented by Ambassador Daniels; it now ap- 
pears, however, that “socialization,” excellent when 
it debauches the minds of children, is very bad 
when it turns to stealing oil-wells. We can be 
“friendly” in the first case, but the second calls for 
a warning finger. In the end, Mexico will have an- 
other file of letters, and also the wells. 


)R LEADERSHIP 


of employers. Wherever the racketeers have 
been suppressed, it has been by state and mu- 
nicipal action, not infrequently over the protest 
of the locals affected. Certainly that is a poor 
leadership which stands helpless before crim- 
inals who not only wreck the unions which they 
infest, but alienate that public support without 
which organized labor is crippled. When the 
rules and regulations of a labor organization 
cannot be invoked to suppress criminals who 
prey upon the worker, it is obvious that the or- 
ganization is suffering from a leadership which 
should be promptly removed. 

Labor suffered long from oppression in this 
country. But once organized labor began to se- 
cure some degree of recognition of its rights 
from Congress and our legislatures, the need 
for wise leadership became even more impera- 
tive, for recently emancipated slaves do not 
always use their freedom wisely. Within the 
last few years the politicians have led some of 
them into paths that are bound to end in dis- 
aster. 

One of the wisest counsels in that mine of 
wisdom, the Encyclical of Leo XIII On the Con- 
dition of the Working Classes, is found in the 
words: “Rights must be respected wherever 
they exist.” A class struggling for its rights 
cannot afford to disregard the rights of any 
other class or individual. In the mind of the 
typical American worker, there is no desire to 
disregard the rights of employers, or the rights 
of the public, but bad leadership has often put 
him in a false position. 


| 





RELIGION FIRST 


EARLY in 1938, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York appointed a committee to study 
the educational system of the State. Two questions 
of central importance soon came before the com- 
mittee. Does the system give the State “all that it 
should give, and nothing which it should not?” Is 
the State spending on education more “than the 
State should spend?” In a report submitted last 
week, the committee admits that it has not been 
able to finish its task, and asks the creation of a 
permanent board or commission to carry on the 
work it has begun. 

Whether or not the Chamber votes to continue 
this investigation, we believe that the committee 
has amply justified its existence. With rare wisdom, 
it did not go into such technical details as sched- 
ules, the preparation of teachers, and the quality 
of the teaching found in the schools, but referred 
to the findings of a committee appointed by the 
State Board of Regents in November, 1935. This 
committee, which was headed by Owen D. Young, 
published its report in one volume, with ten vol- 
umes of supporting data, three years later. The 
purpose of the Chamber’s committee seems to have 
been more general. If it is the purpose of education 
“to preserve and strengthen the State by making 
better, abler citizens,” the committee asked itself, 
in what manner can that purpose be more effec- 
tively realized? On the third page of its printed 
report, the committee answers that question ad- 
mirably. 

By and large states are not preserved and strength- 

ened by culture or education or knowledge. They 

stand on character, morals, and physical well-being. 

A review of history indicates that as culture rises, 

morals and physical well-being go down, and that 

often the destruction or disintegration of the state 
has followed. Accordingly, we place first on our list 
of things necessary to produce “the schools New 

York State wants,” a deep, true, religious under- 

standing and view-point. .. . 

This committee is convinced that the great lack 
in our homes and in our national life is the lack of 
true, simple religion. . . . If this Nation does not 
maintain its religious foundation, its whole structure 
will fail. . . . The United States cannot have or 
maintain a right system unless it is based on true, 
religious principles, and therefore, in spite of the 
fact that some hesitate to include religion in our 
educational program, we place it first. 

That last sentence has a familiar ring to every 
Catholic, since it is simply the statement of the 
Church’s position on education. It is also, as has 
been repeatedly pointed out in these pages, the 
American position which was strong enough to 
maintain itself well into the early decades of the 
last century. In the opinion of the colonists, of the 
men who fought for this country’s independence, 
of the statesmen who framed our Constitution, and 
of the Father of his country, since the public wel- 
fare depends chiefly upon the spread of religion, 
the school is and should be the normal means of 
aiding parents in giving the child an education in 
religion. The school today styled “American” re- 
jects the old American ideal. 

No Catholic can be ignorant either of the 
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Church’s principles in education, or of her law 
which commands that the Catholic child be edu- 
cated in a Catholic school. Unfortunately, some 
Catholics prefer to ignore this law, and by ignoring 
it to fail in fulfilling what the Church terms “a 
most grave obligation” to the child. Furthermore, 
as Pius XI teaches, to be a fit place for a Catholic 
pupil, the school must in every respect be “regu- 
lated by the Christian spirit,” whether it be a 
grammar school, a high school, a college, or a 
university. . 

Within a few weeks, our children will begin the 
school year. Let Catholics who choose a non-Cath- 
olic school for their children ponder on the terrible 
words which Our Lord addressed to those who 
scandalize the young. If they neglect the warning, 
dreadful will be the sentence passed upon them at 
the judgment seat of God. 


PENNY SHAVING 


WITH a feeling akin to astonishment, the country 
read the President’s letter asking the heads of the 
multitudinous Federal departments to economize. 
If we are not in error, this is the first time that 
the President has preached economy. Mr. Roose- 
velt delivered some excellent remarks on this topic 
in the campaign of 1932, when he asked the people 
to give him a mandate to reduce expenses, but 
President Roosevelt has steadily inclined to the 
theory that every expenditure by the Government 
is a profitable investment. 

The President’s letter is important if it can be 
taken to mean that he now rejects this theory. But 
what the departments will do, if they act at all, 
will have no real bearing on the problem of reduc- 
ing the cost of government. To dismiss half a 
dozen clerks from half a dozen bureaus will save 
some thousands of dollars, but it will not change 
the fact that next year the Government is going to 
spend more than thirteen billion dollars. Such dis- 
missals are like picking up one grain of sand from 
the beach, and proclaiming that the beach is dis- 
appearing. That is true in one sense, but it is very 
disappointing to all who look for a quick removal 
of the beach. 

The Government will not get far on a program 
of retrenchment by asking department heads not 
to spend the last penny that a complaisant Con- 
gress has appropriated. It is a custom of long stand- 
ing for bureaus to spend all and then ask for more, 
and every politician knows that under the present 
regime that custom will not be broken. Expenses 
will continue to grow, and taxes with them, just as 
long as crack-pot politicians can excogitate new 
ways of emptying our pockets, with the assent of 
Congress. 

Expenses cannot be cut unless appropriations 
are cut. Congress has never thought of that solu- 
tion, and until it does we shall continue to suffer 
from higher taxes and more unemployment. Petty 
savings by bureaus cannot offset the bad effects 
of the reckless expenditures of billions by bureau- 
crats who never earned a dollar in their lives. 
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THE GRATEFUL HEART 


ARE you a wailer? Or do you try to count your 
blessings and forget your griefs? Even among 
Catholics, we occasionally find dour persons who 
seem bent on creating in the Church an order or 
rank of plorantes pledged to recall their dark hours 
with weeping and many tears. Were these tears 
poured out for their sins, especially for their sins 
of uncharitableness, we could easily tolerate this 
wailing, but that is not usually the case. 

Too often these weepers are people who have 
contracted the habit of feeling sorry for them- 
selves, and that habit can lead to fatal results. 
They calculate their sorrows, and to bring what 
Mr. Mantalini used to call “the dem’d total” to an 
imposing figure, they manufacture woes when after 
diligent examination they can find none. These 
teary persons are a nuisance to themselves and to 
their families, and what is worse, their troubles, 
real and imaginary, are apt to take the place of 
practical religion in their lives. They have made a 
cult of a very dangerous form of selfishness and 
vanity. What they crave is attention, and if they 
cannot attract it in any other way, they will pre- 
sent themselves to the world as perpetual martyrs, 
meekly bearing unending persecution. 

Now all of us are lachrymose at times. But most 
of us have enough common sense to refrain from 
taking ourselves too seriously, and in the Gospel 
for tomorrow (Saint Luke, xvii, 11-19), there is a 
story that will help us to keep from paying undue 
attention even to our real sorrows and misfortunes. 
Our Lord’s words ought to give us a keener real- 
ization of the truth that while cataloguing our 
afflictions is always a profitless business, counting 
our blessings in a spirit of gratitude to God is a 
habit that brings us happiness because it lifts us 
closer to God from Whom all good things come. 
Our Lord cured ten lepers, Saint Luke writes, but 
only one returned to thank Him, and that man was 
a Samaritan. Our Lord does not accuse the other 
nine of sin, but His words show that His Heart was 
grieved by their ingratitude. 

Is our habitual temper that of the nine ungrate- 
ful lepers? At any rate, we know that we do not 
thank Almighty God as He deserves. Most of us 
are well versed in the prayer of petition, but few 
make progress in the prayer of thanksgiving. In- 
stead of thanking God for His blessings, we com- 
plain about the blessings which, we think, He has 
withheld. 

Of course, this world is a place of trial, a vale of 
tears. At the same time, God never fails to watch 
over us. Even the crosses which He sends, or per- 
mits His creatures to place upon our shoulders, are 
signs of His love. But we, refractory children, 
mourn over our trials and even allege them as 
proof that God has forgotten us. 

These ten lepers have long since mingled with 
the dust, but their story will be told to the end of 
time for our instruction. As we read it again, if we 
cannot praise God, with holy Job, for our crosses, 
let us follow the Samaritan in thanking Him for 
His more obvious blessings. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. In a message to the na- 
tional convention of the Young Democratic Clubs 
of America, President Roosevelt warned that if the 
Democratic Party nominated a conservative candi- 
date, or one giving only “lip-service” to the New 
Deal and running on a “straddlebug platform” he 
would not support the Party. . . . The President left 
American shores on the cruiser Tuscaloosa for a 
ten-day cruise in the North Atlantic. . . . Secretary 
Ickes released a report which he described as “an 
invitation to private capital to cooperate in the de- 
velopment of our last frontier,” Alaska. Alaska 
offers rich rewards; its resources are different from 
those of the United States, combining, in large part, 
products we now import from Asia and Europe, 
the report declared. . . . The Tennessee Electric 
Power Company passed from private to public 
ownership as the Federal Government, through 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, took possession 
of it. The TVA will operate it in conjunction with 
various cities and cooperatives of Tennessee. In 
taking the company over, the Federal Government 
paid $44,728,300; the Tennessee municipalities paid 
$34,321,700. . . . Breakdown of the negotiations be- 
tween the Mexican Government and the American 
oil companies over the expropriated properties 
forced the State Department to take some action. 
Acting Secretary of State Sumner Welles declared 
continuance of the seventeen-month dispute will 
jeopardize friendly relations between the United 
States and Mexico. Mr. Welles asserted the Mexi- 
can Government has the obligation of making 
“prompt, adequate and effective compensation” for 
the American-owned properties it seized. 


WASHINGTON. In a recess report to the Senate, 
the Senate Civil Liberties Committee, headed by 
Wisconsin’s La Follette, charged that the National 
Association of Manufacturers “organized the strat- 
egy for a national program of employer opposition 
to labor unions and to governmental action to im- 
prove conditions of labor.”’. . . The Dies Committee 
resumed hearings. One member of the Committee, 
Representative Thomas, declared the Administra- 
tion was attempting to hamper activities of the 
Dies group. Certain members of the Committee, he 
asserted, had “discussed discontinuing the hear- 
ing.” First witness called by the Committee was 
Fritz Kuhn, head of the German-American bund. 
Asked by Representative Starnes whether the 
Bund wanted to establish a Nazi Government in the 
United States, Kuhn replied: “It’s a lie.”’ Incensed, 
Mr. Starnes rushed angrily toward Kuhn, but a 
fight was averted by police. Annual income of the 
Bund is about $900,000, Mr. Kuhn said. He placed 
the membership at approximately 20,000. . . . Sen- 
ator Nye issued a statement asserting that “our 


President for some reason looks upon another for- 
eign war at this time as somewhat desirable .. . 
my guess is that the President, with Congress out 
of the way, will be moving into the middle of for- 
eign difficulities, perhaps in Asia, with possible 
steps leading to more steps that ultimately call for 
ships and men, and then war... .” 


AT Home. John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers 
of America loaned $50,000, gave $420,718.01 to 
New Deal election campaigns in 1936, reports filed 
with the House of Representative’s clerk showed. 
. . . The French Ambassador, Count de Saint- 
Quentin, in a note to the State Department ex- 
pressed regret that the French Embassy mail 
pouches had been used to bring to this country 
moving picture films with a resultant avoidance of 
customs payments. He ascribed the action to official 
negligence, denied the French Government had any 
intent to defraud the United States. . . . President 
Roosevelt announced he would move Thanksgiving 
this year from the traditional last Thursday of 
November to November 23. Merchants urged this, 
the President said, in order to create a longer pre- 
Christmas shopping period. Twenty-two Governors 
accepted the change in date, ten refused to accept 
it. Others hesitated. .. . At the Congress on Edu- 
cation for Democracy called by Columbia Univer- 
sity Lord Baldwin, former Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, declared that the spiritual content of de- 
mocracy alone can save it from the menace of 
Communism, Nazism and Fascism. The original 
Bolshevik leaders “saw clearly that the greatest 
obstacle to the enslaving of the human will was the 
Christian Faith and made that Faith the object of 
their bitterest attack from the first,” Lord Baldwin 
asserted, adding that this same tendency is at work 
in Germany. ... At the Bridges deportation hear- 
ings, Professor Harold Chapman Brown of Stan- 
ford University gave a 15,000-word statement on 
Marxist doctrine which appeared to be sympa- 
thetic. Counsel seeking Bridges’ deportation quoted 
Communist works showing Red plans for revolu- 
tion during wartime. . . . After an eighteen month 
survey of schools, a New York State Chamber of 
Commerce committee recommended that religion 
be made an integral part of public education. 


GREAT BRITAIN. London remained calm in the 
face of Axis threats, with no official word of a re- 
ported four-Power conference. The British would 
not oppose direct talks between Germany and Po- 
land, but they would certainly oppose any talks 
from which Poland would be excluded. The London 
Times said editorially that Britain and her allies 
would “go to war without the slightest hesitation 
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to frustrate a German assault upon the indepen- 
dence of Poland, whatever the attempt to cloak and 
obscure it with details of the dispute over Danzig.” 
. . . Several British papers asserted that there 
would be no war this year and charged that intensi- 
fied German propaganda and military activity were 
merely a part of a “war of nerves” intended to 
force another Munich. . . . The Government an- 
nounced that it would hand over to a local court in 
Tientsin four Chinese whose surrender Japan has 
been demanding as the murderers of a Japanese- 
supported Chinese official. Despite denials, observ- 
ers regarded the action as another move to placate 
Tokyo. . . . If Dr. Burckhardt, the League of Na- 
tions’ Commissioner, comes to London from his 
visit to Hitler with a peace plan, he will certainly 
be told to go to Warsaw instead, it was said in offi- 
cial quarters. . . . London could have “been blown 
to smithereens” in a real air attack, newspaper 
observers commented after noting from bombers 
the failure of the trial “blackout” of half of Eng- 
land. .. . Sir Arthur Willert said that Hitler has 
two objectives on the Vistula—first, to please Ger- 
man opinion by a warless triumph over Danzig, 
and, secondly, to further his campaign for the dom- 
ination of Europe by gradually weakening Poland 
until she falls into his organization as a satellite 
State. 


POLAND. As three Polish-Nazi incidents were re- 
ported, Warsaw suspected a deliberate German 
campaign to increase the tension. These were the 
killing of a Polish soldier, the firing at a Danzig 
automobile, and an attack by young Nazis on a 
Polish policeman at a frontier station. . . . The fact 
that Albert Foerster spoke the day after his con- 
ference with Hitler but did not announce the 
Fuehrer’s decision on Danzig is interpreted by the 
Poles as an indication that Hitler is as yet unde- 
cided what to do. . . . Colonel Beck, Poland’s For- 
eign Minister, said in an interview that peace was 
still possible and that he had proposed a peaceful 
solution on March 28, the gist of which was that 
Danzig Germans be allowed a free development of 
their internal life, with Danzig to remain indepen- 
dent and closely connected to Poland economically. 
“On the other hand,” he continued, “we are a na- 
tion of soldiers, and if fighting is absolutely neces- 
sary we will not flinch from war.” 


FRANCE. A Spanish steamer left La Rochelle for 
Bilbao with 9,000 cases of securities sent to France 
in 1937 by Basque banks during the Civil War. The 
return of the capital to Spain was ordered by 
French courts. . . . Paris saw Hitler using his tac- 
tics of a year ago, with troop movements parallel 
to those of last August and Foerster’s Danzig 
speech resembling that of Konrad Henlein. .. . 
Watteau’s painting “L’Indifierent” was returned to 
the Louvre by a young Russian artist, who stole it 
“to restore it from the errors committed in previ- 
ous restorations.” Experts admitted he did a good 
job. 
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ITALY. The principal theme of Italian press talk 
is how useless it is for Poland to consider war 
against Germany and Italy, with Great Britain and 
France too far away to render swift aid. Poland, it 
is stated, would not only lose Danzig, but would 
easily be invaded; therefore Warsaw is advised to 
be sensible and to come to terms with Berlin. .. . 
All commentators say in almost identical terms: 
“In case of a general war, Italy will, as always, do 
her duty.” Presumably the corollary is that, if 
there is merely a localized German-Polish conflict, 
Italy will take no part. . . . The United Press Bu- 
reau in Rome was ordered closed and its chief, 
H. R. Ekins, told to leave Italy for sending out a 
story that Mussolini was “seriously ill.” 


GERMANY. The Reich’s present demands on Po- 
land were made known by official spokesmen and 
they revealed that Germany was now demanding a 
stiffer price for peace. In addition to the return of 
Danzig, Berlin wants a comprehensive solution of 
the Corridor problem, which the press interpreted 
to mean return of all or most of the territory trans- 
ferred from Germany to Poland at Versailles. .. . 
Hurling defiance at “the cannon of Marshal Smigly- 
Rydz” and, by implication, warning Poland of a 
fourth and final partition, Albert Foerster, the 
Danzig Nazi leader, in a speech served notice that 
Danzig wants to return to Germany... . It was 
believed that Count Ciano had won a postponement 
of a Danzig showdown and that Hitler had rejected 
a Mussolini plan for a “peaceful solution” involving 
wide treaty revision, after a series of conferences 
between the Italian Foreign Minister and German 
Officials at Salzburg. . . . Danzig’s Nazis were dis- 
appointed because Albert Foerster’s speech was not 
followed by immediate action, but promised not to 
act until Hitler gave the word. . . . In a speech un- 
precedented because it came from a non-political 
source, Col. Gen. Walther von Brauchitsch asked 
labor to be calm because Hitler would not lead 
them into war lightly, only as a last resort. 


SPAIN. Taking oaths of office upon a copy of the 
Gospels, the new cabinet of Spain swore “to do 
their whole duty for the good of Spain under the 
orders of the Generalissimo.” General Franco is 
now sole undisputed master of Spain’s destinies, 
combining the offices of Head of the State, Com- 
mander of the armed forces, Head of the Phalange 
Espanola and Prime Minister. Colonel Juan Beig- 
beder, High Commissioner in Morocco, replaced 
Count Jordana as Foreign Minister. Both were 
close personal friends of Franco before the war. 


FOOTNOTES. Premier De Valera of Ireland has 
been invited to visit Chicago and has accepted. His 
visit will be in October under the auspices of the 
American Congress for the Unity and Indepen- 
dence of Ireland. . . . General Jose Estigarribia, 
hero of the Chaco war against Bolivia, was inaugu- 
rated as President of Paraguay. 
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AGAINST DANBURY PLAN 


EpITor: In a recent issue of AMERICA (July 22, 
1939), you speak so graciously of women in the 
professions that I hesitate to appear ungrateful 
when I rise to protest an editorial Comment of the 
week before in which you touch on my particular 
professional field. 

As a public librarian who is very much interested 
in the distribution of Catholic books, I frankly 
“view with alarm” the implications inherent in 
your recommendation of the Danbury, Conn., plan 
(July 15) by which Catholics of a community fur- 
nish their local public libraries with Catholic books. 

Surely this sort of activity is an improper dis- 
tribution of responsibility! The public libraries have 
no responsibility to create a demand for Catholic 
books by setting up a library-within-a-library, nor 
should Catholics have to dig into their pockets to 
supply public libraries with books which should be 
bought out of public funds. 

Our Catholic literature has become so varied and 
so excellent that we Catholic citizens should not 
have to ask our public libraries to accept it as a 
gift, to segregate it conspicuously on special 
shelves, so that it be introduced to our own people. 
Instead, our people should be so well informed 
about their own literature as to expect to find it 
taking its rightful place among the current literary 
output on the public library’s shelves, to recognize 
it when it is there, to read it, and to ask for more. 

I think your plan is attacking a humiliating con- 
dition from the wrong way around. As a substitute, 
I offer you the following suggestions: 

1. Tempting reviews of books of general interest 
in the diocesan papers. Why not imitate the tech- 
nique of secular newspapers and book reviewing 
journals whose aim is to spread news about books 
rather than to criticize? (And they are highly suc- 
cessful as every public librarian realizes on Monday 
morning.) 

2. Local groups cooperating with local public li- 
braries in preparing, financing and distributing 
catalogues of Catholic books, Lenten lists, subject 
lists (in attractive format) based on the holdings 
of the local library. Such cooperation will make the 
libraries conscious of Catholic needs and the local 
Catholic circles conscious of the potentialities of 
the public library service. 

3. More attention being actively given by Catholic 
educators to Adult Education as a continuation of 
formal education. The greatest factor in adult edu- 
cation is of course reading matter. There is a grow- 
ing body of splendid Catholic literature and the 
crying need is to have it properly advertised—the 
distribution will take care of itself. 

4. The Catholic Library Association to create a 
section to be composed of publishers, book sellers 


and public librarians to study and direct the book 
wants of the general adult public. 

All this would take time and money but not so 
much as the plan of financing public collections of 
Catholic books out of our own pockets. 

Address Withheld 


OVERSEAS DABBLING 

EpiTor: For that poor sort of success which ends 
with this life, Benedict Arnold was born about a 
century and a half too soon. Nowadays when army 
secrets are divulged to favored potential enemies, 
Arnold’s faith in the power of money and Great 
Britain would not be interpreted as treason, but 
as a super-patriotism based on a super-ego. 

In these days, Arnold’s pliability, and his ability 
to dicker with whatever party in power might well 
be regarded as a favorable qualification. It is in- 
deed difficult to fathom the depths to which we have 
sunk through permitting so much one-man initia- 
tive, in dangerous overseas dabbling. 

During the civil war in Spain, diligence would 
have saved many an enthusiastic dupe from giving 
his life for our worst enemies. The recruiting of 
soldiers, by fair means and foul, for foreign legions 
used to be regarded as more than a questionable 
practice, and the issuing of false passports was not 
likely to result in added prestige. The return of 
such traitors to our land of the free on new pass- 
ports because the old ones were doing nefarious 
work elsewhere, or “lost,”” seems nauseating. 

Atlantic City, N. J. GERALD A. GRIFFIN 


E. R. S. 


WE DO BOTH 

Epitor: Your editorial, Jntra-Labor Feud (AMER- 
IcA, July 22), did not cause me to smile. Just last 
week Philip Murray speaking to the priests of 
Pittsburgh told us that General Motors had never 
accepted collective bargaining in good faith. He 
pointed out that at the moment the Company was 
using an abortive attempt to slit the C.I.O. as an 
excuse not to bargain with a unit that was entirely 
organized by the Committee for Industrial Organ- 
ization. He mentioned that the truth was not to be 
found, however, in the controlled press of the coun- 
try. You understand now why I did not smile while 
reading your editorial. I would not say that 
AMERICA was controlled, but I never saw any bit 
of writing look more like a press release from a 
reactionary corporation. 

I hope you will either print this protest or in- 
vestigate the situation. Since you have given a false 
impression I think you should do both. I ask you to 
do this for I think the editorial was vicious in its 
self-opinionated blindness. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. (ReEv.) THOMAS R. MURPHY 
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WINNERS 
EpiTor: In some of the schools where weekly read- 
ing of AMERICA is included in the classroom sched- 
ule, an essay contest was conducted on the sub- 
ject: “Why I Will Read America During the Sum- 
mer.” The following winners are receiving a free 
summer subscription to AMERICA: 
Anna Zurl, St. Francis Xavier, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Joan P. McCarthy, St. Francis Xavier, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
La Wanna Susonko, Holy Names Academy Seattle, Wash. 
Patricia Riordan, Academy of Notre Dame, Wash., D. C. 
Eileen Schuller, Lourdes Academy, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mary Elizabeth Darrow, Loretto Academy, Chicago, IIl. 
Thomas Case, St. John’s High School, Westminster, Md. 
Josephine Kearney, Benedictine Heights, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Catherine E. Sullivan, Girls Cath. High School, Malden, 
Mass. 
L. E. Fleming, Loyola University, Los Angeles, Calif. 
John D. Rooney, Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fred De Groot, St. Paul Seminary School, St. Paul, Minn. 
Philip H. Molloy, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
We wish to thank the winners for their interest- 
ing letters. 
New York, N. Y. STEPHEN J. MEANY, S.J. 
Business Manager: AMERICA 


NOT REALLY CALIFORNIA 


EpiTor: Since there is so much good-doing and 
worker-loving going around these days, I, one of 
your most relentlessly Constant Readers, wish to 
start a “Movement for the Good of America,” to 
wit: Let us give California back to the Mexicans! 

A painstaking research, equipped with graphs, 
control methods, statistics and sabbatical professors 
has shown me that more cults come out of Cali- 
fornia than out of all the rest of the States to- 
gether. Aimee McPherson and Upton Sinclair have 
captured the State: even the Catholics who have 
shown up from California for the World’s Fair 
seem to harbor a faith in E.P.I.C. Tom Mooney 
(late of California) was recently rhapsodized in 
the Catholic Worker. 

I have myself a relative whom I have always 
known as Mushky Moscowitz, the Sheik of Green- 
point. Mushky is now Marmaduke Meredith: he 
is a movie star in Hollywood and believes in Social 
Significance. 


New York, N. Y. DAVID GORDON 


A SAINT FOR GERMANY 


Epitor: Americans of German birth and ancestry 
have been maneuvered by publicity into a false 
necessity of supporting either National Socialism 
in Germany or the Jews persecuted by it. As sym- 
pathy for them is made to appear tantamount to 
renunciation of everything relating to the Father- 
land, the natural love for a person’s native land has 
been utilized to win approval from Christians for a 
government inimical to their rights and liberties. 

Any influence which German Christians here 
might be able to exert toward restoring religious 
liberty in Germany offers more possibility of the 
same right being extended to Jews than they can 
hope to obtain through direct efforts. These spec- 
tacular efforts tend to block the attainment of 
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their purpose by exalting the interests of one mi- 
nority above the interests of a number of minori- 
ties probably constituting a majority. The effect 
has been to engender religious conflict here over 
circumstances in Germany essentially economic 
and military. 

The practice of using economic maladjustments 
as excuses to foment religious and racial discord is 
typical of the organization which befriends every 
religion and race to subjugate it. The use of anti- 
Semitism to enlist support for National Socialism 
from societies of German Christians is character- 
istic of the same organization, because it offers no 
legitimate choice and prevents effective protest 
against both. 

Is there a way by which they can uphold their 
dignity as Christians and Germans without suc- 
cumbing to incitement to hate Jews? There is. No 
race was ever more opposed to its rulers and more 
proud of its ancestry than the Irish. Unwittingly 
they made that distinction plain by the fervor of 
their veneration for their patron Saint. Although 
the number of German Catholics here may not be 
great, no doubt they will be augmented by many 
others, if they decide to combine evidence of their 
Faith with esteem for their ancestry by publicly 
honoring the memory of their martyred patron, 
Saint Boniface, in seeking his intercession for his 
harassed descendents. 


New York, N. Y. HENRY V. MORAN 


CONTROL OF CURRENCY 


EpiTor: In the Correspondence column (August 
5), I noted the letter by Father Chapman who at- 
tacks your editorial, Control of Currency (July 8). 
Though Father Chapman seems to attack the 
editorial, his fight is not with you but with Con- 
gress who, he claims, did nothing with the monetary 
power since the days of Alexander Hamilton. To 
that, it might be asked: what has President Roose- 
velt done with the power? After the first days of 
his Administration, particularly in 1934, when he 
devaluated the dollar to fifty-nine cents, he has 
done nothing. There has been no fluctuation to meet 
the current needs during the rest of this period. 
President Roosevelt seems to have followed good 
practice, after the manner of the English pound, in 
the early days of his Administration and since then, 
despite his assertions to the contrary, he seems to 
have fallen under the domination of Wall Street 
bankers and his manipulation has not been a bit 
better for the country than, according to Father 
Chapman, the present control that Congress ex- 
erts. AMERICA’S editorial was definitely sound in 
its policy. Power of the currency according to the 
Constitution belongs in the hands of Congress. If 
any board is to be set up—and the editorial seems 
to insinuate that possibility—let Congress, the true 
representative of the people, exercise the power 
and not let it be invested in the hands of one man. 
Let this board be entirely divorced from politics 
and let it not be influenced by the New Dealers 
at present advising the President. 
New York, N. Y. JAMES M. BRADFORD 
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CATHOLIC PUBLISHERS 
ARE DOING THEIR PART 


LOUIS KENEDY 








IT has been truly said that the avowed enemies 
of the Catholic Church by their very acts but 
strengthen her position in the world of religion, 
and need not be feared with alarm. The Church 
will be sure to prevail in the end. 

But how can we control the enemies from with- 
in? Let us consider those Catholics in responsible 
positions who regard themselves as “intellectuals,” 
convinced that Catholicism started at the time they 
received their diploma from convent or college, and 
believe it their duty to show the world a new form 
of Catholicism based entirely on the Brotherhood 
of Man. 

These may be classed in two groups: the first 
are they who are passably critical of those who are 
earnestly trying to further Catholic Action; and 
the second are they who, in an endeavor to show 
Christian charity, lean over backward to favor 
our non-Catholic brethren for fear that their mo- 
tives would be misconstrued should they show con- 
sideration to people or things Catholic. Their broad- 
mindedness is sometimes appalling. 

A case worthy of mention is the recent action 
by the Religious Group of the American Library 
Association in selecting the best fifty religious 
books of the year for the use of public libraries 
throughout the land. 

This group consists of representatives from the 
different Church bodies, including one Catholic, 
who was charged with the selection of the out- 
standing Catholic religious books published during 
the Fiscal Year of June 1, 1938 to May 31, 1939, 
and we can well be filled with dismay when we 
realize that the discouragingly small number of 
Catholic books so selected are, without exception, 
the publications of non-Catholic publishing houses. 
These latter are left completely out in the cold. 

What can be the reason? Can it be that the Cath- 
olic publishing houses, who for generations have 
been encouraging Catholic literature, do not pub- 
lish books worthy of Catholic interest? This we 
cannot subscribe to. 

Let us look at the facts. Religious books by Cath- 
olic authors are published for the use of Catholics 
and are supplied to Catholics by Catholic publishers 
as well as by Catholic bookstores throughout the 
nation. This is the manner in which Catholic books 
are distributed. 


AND ARTS 











The past year has seen a notable list of books by 
Catholic authors presented by the different Cath- 
olic publishing houses of this country who are de- 
voting their earnest efforts to the development and 
presentation of literature properly portraying 
Catholic thought and teaching. Being booksellers 
as well as publishers of religious books by Catholic 
authors, they are well qualified to judge all such 
books according to their merits, because they are 
in personal contact with readers of Catholic books 
and weigh the value of each title according to sales 
and reactions shown by the readers, which is a 
practical way of evaluating books. 

For the purpose of selecting the outstanding 
Catholic religious books published during that 
specified period, a group was chosen consisting of 
Catholic publishers, Catholic editors and book 
salesmen from Catholic stores who agreed on a list 
of twelve titles which, during the period covered by 
the American Library Association’s list, had en- 
joyed the greatest sales volume, received the most 
favorable comment, and accomplished the greatest 
good, viz.: 

True Vine and Its Branches. Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. 

P. J. Kenedy and Sons. 

St. Catherine of Siena. Johannes Jorgensen. Longmans, 

Green and Co. 

Jesuits of the Middle United States. Gilbert J. Garra- 
ghan, S.J. Ph.D. America Press. 

Great Heresies. Hilaire Belloc. Sheed and Ward. 

Self-Improvement. Rudolph Allers. Benziger Bros. 

Morals Makyth Man. Gerald Vann, O. P. Longmans, 

Green and Co. 

Faith in Practice. Rev. Philip Hughes. Longmans, Green 
and Co. 
Elizabeth Seton: An American Woman. Leonard Feeney, 

S.J. America Press. 

Witnesses to Christ. Most Rev. Alban Goodier, S.J. P. J. 

Kenedy and Sons. 

Why the Cross? Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. Sheed and Ward. 
The Believer’s Christ. Ludwig Koesters, S.J. B. Herder 

Book Co. 

Fear and Religion. Rev. Aloysius Roche. P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons. 


Of the twelve, all but three are by Catholic pub- 
lishers; and it is worthy of note that not one of the 
titles selected by the Library Group is included in 
this list prepared by Catholic experts. It is discon- 
certing to find this so. 

If religious books by Catholic authors are to be 
recommended for purchase by public libraries, 
which are supported by iaxes derived from all, 
great care should be exercised in the selection of 
the Catholic representative on the Library Group, 
because only through the guidance of a capable 
and fearless authority can Catholic religious books 
be selected according to their merit and value, and 
properly presented to the reading public as true 
contemporary Catholic thought. And contemporary 
Catholic thought is being neglected by those who 
need it most. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 
TO PEARL BUCK 


ANNE SQUIRE 








IN the Reader’s Digest for August, I found your 
clever and arresting portrayal of America’s Gun- 
powder Women. It is a keen analysis of a large 
group, potential for valuable assets or for dross— 
and I am going to suggest an explanation for their 
present dormant attitude which I think carries its 
remedy. 

What is it that changes gunpowder from an in- 
ert mass into power—into energy? It is of course 
combustion produced by contact with a spark, and 
you have made it so clear that in these “Gun- 
powder Women” the spark is lacking. Why? 

Because human beings are composite: body and 
soul, and these two parts in healthy tension gener- 
ate force. But they must work together; and many 
of these women have never heard of their souls or 
dreamed of them as useful. They are brought up 
with all sorts of physical care: food, clothes, 
money, exercises for the muscles, and they are 
bored and unhappy because all that is only half. 
They are adults physically, but their souls are im- 
mature and they grope like children in the dark. 

So she whom you cite as “completely satisfied 
mentally and spiritually with the physical routine 
of motherhood and the activity of housekeeping,” 
has never actually known spiritual satisfaction 
with anything, because she has always been limited 
to the “physical routine” of every experience in her 
life. To use an outworn slang expression, she is not 
hitting on all six. 

Of course, you will say, this is no new or original 
idea. It has been stressed down the ages. It has. 
Laros in his magnificent Confirmation in the Mod- 
ern World brings it to date with a parallel between 
the positive and negative poles of the electric cur- 
rent and the spiritual and material sides of our na- 
ture which in both cases must be forced into con- 
tact to produce results. 

You have given such a vivid picture of these 
women who are dragging their souls about like 
corpses in splendid caskets, that I very much re- 
gret your not having used your power of descrip- 
tion to throw another group on the screen. I refer 
to those—and thank Heaven they are numerous— 
who have applied the spark to the powder and are 
really alive: the mothers who send their sons and 
daughters out into life weil equipped and do not 
begrudge the time and trouble it takes to train 
them; women who devote their lives to the material 
and spiritual education of youth: sisters of charity 
living to alleviate human ills. They could be our best 
examples if they were not so busy accomplishing 
things that we do not meet them. 

And so what? This explanation which I call a 
remedy will leave a number of women cold; others 
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perplexed. But some will experiment with it, for 
most of us love to dabble with explosives, and when 
they find their souls, perhaps they will offer their 
services to close the gap between longing and 
achievement which you show up so well. 

I end with a few detached extracts from the 
Book of Wisdom about that one hundred per cent 
Gunpowder Woman who knew how to combine the 
activities of wife, mother and business woman with 
full attention to each. 

“The heart of her husband trusteth in her. .. . 
With the fruit of her hand she hath planted a vine- 
yard. . . . She hath put her hand to strong things 
and her fingers have taken hold of the spindle... . 
Her children rose up and called her blessed.” 


ON REMAINING ANONYMOUS 


THE chief offenders are nuns. I mean among those 
most gentle and retiring folk who send poems for 
publication and want their identity concealed either 
under the general cloak of “A Sister of the Con- 
gregation of X,” or else under a carefully prepared, 
but not always a carefully disguised, pseudonym. 

Eileen Duggan has written concerning anony- 
mous poems “content is so much more valuable 
than ownership.” This is a most generous state- 
ment, but I wonder if Miss Duggan would have 
thrived as she has, if she had not received the 
fame which is so justly her due. Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, who received no fame in his lifetime, 
struggled on without it; but he confessed to the 
struggle when he declared that though fame is the 
most dangerous thing in the world to man, never- 
theless “it is the rightly appointed air for works of 
genius, nor can they long survive without it.” 

There are two sides to this question of pseudo- 
nyms, but my leanings are all towards the nega- 
tive. I am against them unless some very especial 
excuse can be offered. 

The two Georges, Eliot and Sand, alleged good 
reasons for their taking refuge under a masculine 
nom de plume. And I remember having read that 
the Bronté Sisters, Anne, Charlotte and Emily, 
took the pen names Acton Bell, Currer Bell and 
Ellis Bell (names deliberately obscure in gender), 
because in their circle it was not thought quite 
proper for a woman to write a novel at all. But 
creative literature, and particularly lyrical poetry, 
is such a distinctly personal and unalienable thing 
that it cannot be properly foisted on any other 
person, whether real or imaginary. It is like your 
complexion. You cannot simply take it off and stick 
it on another’s face. There is, isn’t there, some- 
thing weird about seeing a photograph with the 
wrong name written under it? 

We all know the beautiful reason nuns have 
for taking refuge under pseudonyms. The reason 
is, of course, humility. But I wonder if humility is 
not as much exercised in taking the criticism along 
with the credit, for work done in art. And it does 
seem desperately unfair to blame a whole order 
for—it can happen—the bad verse of a single nun. 

L. F. 














BOOKS 


REPORT ON 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


SoctaL SEcURITY IN THE UNTTepD StaTEs, 1939. A Rec- 
ord of the Twelfth National Conference on Social 
Security. American Association for Social Security, 
Inc. N. Y. $2 
THIS year, in New York City, the American Association 
for Social Security held its annual national conference. 
The result is a book, printed for record and reference, 
containing the many valuable papers read and discussed. 
It is, perhaps, significant that some of the amendments 
to the Social Security Act advocated at the conference 
in April, notably the freezing of the pay roll and excise 
tax to its present rate of one per cent and the liberaliz- 
ing of old age allowance, were passed in August by 
the Congress. The conference opened with a question 
well known to every Catholic student of Ethics: “Should 
children be required to support their parents?” After 
answering with a categorical “yes,” Mare P. Dowdell 
of New Jersey went on to distinguish between the legal 
and ethical implications of the question. He came danger- 
ously near to the Catholic answer to the ethical ques- 
tion when he said that “the duty might almost be de- 
scribed as natural.” But another speaker expressed the 
opinion that “the responsibility of children for support- 
ing their parents must sooner or later be abandoned.” 
This is alarming. One asks, is our Christian civilization 
destined to fall below the level of Japan where family 
ties are strong and sacred? 

John Flynn, well known to the radio audience, read 
a brilliant paper on The Menace of Large Reserves. 
He indignantly charged that the money deducted from 
the national payroll is being used to meet the running 
expenses of government. He demanded that the tax be 
frozen to one per cent, that the funds be administered 
by a board of trustees independent of the Treasury, so 
as to keep the money out of politics. His first demand 
is now law—for three years. Eternal vigilance is also 
the price of social security. 

One point clearly emerged from these discussions: to 
be effective, the entire program must be simplified and 
integrated. When a $5.00 unemployment check costs $1.36 
to issue, when unemployment insurance yields least to 
those most in need, it is high time for revision. Accord- 
ing to Professor Gray, the Act is wrong in principle, 
since it incorporates in unemployment insurance “the 
inadequacies and inequities of our wage system.” 

The controversy between Dr. Morris of the American 
Medical Association and Abraham Epstein on the merits 
of public health insurance produced much light and some 
heat. The doctor’s discussion was valuable, if for no other 
reason, because it clearly marked the pitfalls to be 
avoided in such legislation. Mr. Epstein wisely con- 
ceded to Dr. Morris that private groups adequately cov- 
ered by health insurance might well be exempted from 
government legislation. Certainly, in principle, govern- 
ment health insurance is not socialistic. More, if hon- 
estly framed, Catholics would favor such legislation as 
in keeping with social justice. Group insurance privately 
organized is the ideal, but it is not attainable today in 
the United States. 

After a reading of the report, two reflections suggest 
themselves. The viewpoint of many of the speakers was 
too urban. They seemed to forget that the big city is 
an unhealthy thing. It breeds poverty, unrest, abnormal 
thinking, atheism. Its life-line is the freight car and 
the ship. In the big city, social security can never be 
more than a sorry palliative. Another consideration is 
this: were labor in this country thoroughly organized, 


a 


were the programs of social security conducted directly 
by labor under the watchful eye of government, there 
would be far less confusion and corruption in adminis- 
tration and far more democracy in the process. Euro- 
pean experiments have shown that government can bet- 
ter supervise than conduct the insurance business. But 
unfortunately, America is not ripe for this higher form 
of democratic organization. Democracy, the rule of the 
people, admits of many degrees, and ours is as yet far 
from fully evolved. Grorce T. EBERLE 


BEYOND THE 
BATTLEGROUND 


THe War BEHIND THE War. By Frank P. Chambers. 

Harcourt, Brace and Co. $3.75 
THIS is a history of the political and civilian fronts of 
the warring nations, 1914-18. A library, in size if not in 
quality, has been written on the military technique of 
the World War. Little has been said, at least directly, 
of the home fronts, whence came food, military supplies 
for fighting armies, the immeasurable morale, and 
where in the case of the United States was sown the 
fateful propaganda for the Allies. 

Yet it was the Italian home front of 1914-15 which 
produced Mussolini and eventually his Fascist state. In 
1917, after the failure of the Nivelle offensive, just two 
French divisions unsuspected of mutiny stood between 
the known mutineers at Soissons and Paris itself. Nat- 
urally we wonder how far this represented the French 
home front at that time. Undoubtedly, the German home 
front was destroyed as a consequence of America’s part 
in the War. Mr. Chambers gives an essential account 
of all the fronts. The present volume shows the help- 
lessness of the ordinary people to combine national loy- 
alty with the desire for peace, once their leaders have 
forced them into war. If they could only have the say 
about entering war! 

The author is a Canadian. He is quite impartial, as is 
evident from the following discussion of England’s viola- 
tions of international law: 

The British case after March, 1915, may be said 
to rest upon the general proposition that “necessity 
is the mother of law.” In 1916 Britain took the law 
into her own hands, and the only restraint she seems 
to have observed thereafter was the impatience of 
America. If we justify our own particular weapon, 
we must take care how we condemn another’s. The 
blockade and the submarine war stand or fall by 
the same kind of argument; and we cannot dismiss 
that war as wanton havoc, indefensible before God 
and man, or, indeed, forget that more children died 
by the British blockade than ever died by the Ger- 
man torpedo. 

Nevertheless on the subject of American interven- 
tion, the one so vital in its lessons for us today, Mr. 
Chambers does not take a definite position. 

Under “The Reopening Of The Lusitania Case,” Mr. 
Chambers quotes with pertinent comment in the paren- 
theses: “‘It seems to me an absurd proposition,’ wrote 
Gerard, the American ambassador in Berlin, (in one of 
those rare moments when he took the German view- 
point) ‘that a submarine must come to the surface, give 
warning, offer to put passengers and crew in safety, and 
constitute itself a target for merchant ships, that not 
only make a practice of firing at submarines at sight, 
but undoubtedly have received orders to do so.’” Had 
Mr. Gerard been a Mr. Page in Berlin; had Germany 
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been as diplomatic as England; had Woodrow Wilson 
practised his own preachment of neutrality, even to the 
swallowing of his personal pride in the case of Germany 
as he did in that of England, America would never have 
entered the War. This is the sad moral from our own 
home front of the World War. 

Today, Americans of conscript age and their parents 
know that lesson, but too many office-holders in our 
democracy ignore it. With Congress adjourned, watch for 
the spate of provocative speeches in behalf of the “de- 
mocracies.” Frank Chambers’ book, even though it 
avoids many challenging problems of the great cata- 
clysm, offers a good antidote to Americans, especially 
when read collaterally with Propaganda in the Next 
War by Sidney Rogerson, an Englishman, and edited by 
Captain Liddell Hart, English military authority. 

DantEL M. O’CONNELL 


DENUNCIATION 
WITH A RED FLAG 


Nor Peace But A Sworp. By Vincent Sheean. Double- 

day Doran and Co. $2.75 
AMONG many commentators and interpreters of mod- 
ern history, Mr. Sheean holds a conspicuously high place. 
He has built up in several previous books a reputation 
for keen observation, genteel sarcasm and a generally 
fair appraisal of men and things. In this new study, 
he is more definite, more biting than usual, but not quite 
so fair. He is partisan with all his mind and all his ink. 
He hates, fears, abhors Fascism and all its works and 
pomps. He tears the very hide off Hitler, “the semi- 
maniac,” “the rigidly simple mind which surmounts the 
most complex emotional character of our time,” and 
rates the German push to the East as the most direful 
menace the world has known—the “dream creation of 
an ignorant and hysterical mind.” There’s nothing suave 
or genteel about Sheean’s anti-Fascism. It is the club- 
swinging kind, and he flails away through ten bitter 
chapters, until he shows his readers Fascism as a down- 
right and absolute curse, conceived in insanity, fed by 
viciously lying propaganda, world-destructive in its am- 
bition and calamitous even now in achievement. 

It is a book of murderous condemnation, leveled chief- 
ly against Nazi principles (if any) and leaders, but 
sweeping wide enough to flatten the “dilapidated and 
uncertain democracies”; to expose the Church as the 
“greatest Capitalist in Spain in the present century”; to 
denounce Chamberlain as the Judas of our generation, 
betraying at Munich all that was decent in tradition, 
history, treaty and law, “consistently putting the in- 
terests of his own class above those of either his own 
nation or of humanity itself”; to expose the “bewildered 
weakness” of England, as she fails to muddle through, 
feeding her people with ostrich-security through the me- 
dium of hypocrisy, perfidy and egoism dressed out as 
news. So rides Mr. Sheean, frothing at the mouth. 

Now the sad thing about this cry from the depths 
is that the highly-heralded author can write, can select 
and characterize with caustic bitterness the victims of 
his dislike. His first chapter, “The Thirteen Bus,” with 
its survey of London, its associations, its attack on 
stupid, English insular mentality is superb. By the same 
token, his chapters on the “Ebro, the frontier of the 
human spirit,” his championship of Communist devotion, 
his tears for Czecho-Slovakia, his easy absolution for 
all the anti-Catholic outrages in Spain—these run the 
whole gamut from straight, honest fact-recital down to 
insincerity and bombast with his “strewn bones of the 
dead,” and his rivers “running red to the sea.” He does 
not try a great deal of prophecy, but he sees exactly 
where the plays went wrong in the European political 
game, and his whole historical effort is thrown into 
some smart Monday quarter-backing, distinctive only 
in his fine power of presentation. R. J. McINNIs 
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BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


aaa By Dorothy Whipple. The Macmillan 
‘o. $2. 

DOMESTIC is the atmosphere of this novel which takes 
the reader from household to household in a complete 
round of interesting jaunts with rather interesting 
people. Written with a keen appreciation of the tensions 
that often exist between human beings in and out of 
love, it moves on steadily through its various phases 
of joy and sorrow to a cut-to-the-pattern happy ending, 
which, for all its obviousness, does not in any way make 
for a lagging of interest. Perhaps one has grown so 
accustomed to tragic curtains that any note of happi- 
ness is a relief, albeit one has heard it sung before. 

Mrs. Whipple has taken a group of people with rather 
fixed characters, and, subjecting them to new influences, 
she has effected a series of unexpected changes that put 
an edge on an otherwise dull set of folk. 

It all starts simply enough with the marriage of Ma- 
jor Marwood, a widower of some fifty years, to Anthea, 
the wall-flower of the Sumpton family. Into the Mar- 
wood menage comes unsuspecting Anthea to cope with 
a maiden sister Victoria and two grown daughters, 
Christine and Penelope. When the outlook is most bleak 
for Anthea, love flies in through the window in the per- 
son of Nicholas Ashwell and bears away the charming, 
if somewhat selfish, Christine. From sheer ennui the 
more calculating Penelope marries a successful lawyer, 
thus widening the domestic scene and giving new im- 
pulses to the story. Faithful to formula, the love of 
Nicholas and Christine does not run too smoothly. It 
meets with temporary disaster and gives an added 
piquancy to the story. 

No character in this book is without its element of 
interest. There is the Macawber-like Major Marwood, 
with his love of cricket and his disdain of debts. There 
are the newly rich Ashwells, pompously sincere and 
solidly honest. There is Aunt Victoria, eccentric, artistic, 
independent. There are the young couples—all of them 
with an individual charm, contributing generously in 
placing The Priory on a plane high above that of the 
average fiction. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL 


Some NorTes ON THE GUIDANCE oF YouTH. By Daniel 
Lord, 8.J. The Queen’s Work Press. $1.50 

FOR anyone who has to do with the guidance of youth 
this book is essential. In it Father Lord offers the fruits 
not only of a long and very wide experience in dealing 
with young people and their problems, but of a brilliant 
and extraordinarily understanding mind. And all this 
is offered in a style so interesting and pleasant that the 
reader never tires. He treats practically all the moral 
evils which beset youth and offers remedies that would 
indeed seem to be infallible and which, besides, have 
been used and tested so often by Father Lord himself. 
The chapters on those two major stumbling-blocks of 
adolescence, sex and temptations against Faith, are alone 
worth many times the purchase price. This is not a 
theoretical text on adolescent psychology, though it ap- 
preciates and utilizes what is sound in that science. 
Rather, it is a practical book intended for those who 
will use tomorrow what they read today—and if it is 
not widely read and used, it is the Catholic youth of 
America that will suffer. WILLIAM G. LAWLOR. 


JAPAN Over Asia. By William Henry Chamberlin. 

Little, Brown and Co. $3.50 
GENERALLY regarded as the best account of contem- 
porary Japan when it was first issued two years ago, 
this revised and enlarged edition has a particular time- 
liness in view of our State Department’s notice to Japan 
that we shall abrogate the 1911 commercial treaty. Mr. 
Chamberlin, Chief Far Eastern Correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor during the past four years, 
has brought his informative narrative up to date. Three 














new chapters have been added dealing with the cur- 
rent war, with the changes which war has brought about 
in Japan’s internal political, economic and social struc- 
ture, and with Japan’s chances of achieving its imperial 
dream. 

Japan’s prospects as a great imperial power depend 
very largely on its skill in exploiting Europe’s feuds 
without allowing itself to be drawn into them so deeply 
that it might share the general process of post-war ex- 
haustion and collapse. It is also most important for 
Japan to keep America passive, because the immense 
weight of American wealth and resources, even though 
it might not be possible to bring this to bear immedi- 
ately in the Far East, would wear down Japan over a 
long period of years. 

There is very little likelihood of a war between the 
United States and Japan. We have no large stake in 
China; and it is difficult to see how the two powers, sep- 
arated by such vast distances, could prosecute such a 
war. But next January we can adopt the Pittman em- 
bargo against Japan on arms, munitions and war mate- 
rials. Mr. Chamberlin believes, and this reviewer agrees 
with him, that for Japan, a Government that has en- 
forced the sacrifices and aroused the emotions that are 
a part of war, to retreat under visible foreign pressure 
would be equivalent to committing suicide. There are 
certainly enough nationalist fanatics in Japan to ma- 
chine-gun out of existence a cabinet which would yield 
to this kind of pressure. Weak sanctions could be dis- 
regarded—written off as part of the cost of the current 
war in China. Strong sanctions, however, would most 
probably provoke reprisals. If Japan found itself really 
threatened by deprivation of oil and minerals, it would 
be far more likely to aim swift strokes at the Dutch 
East Indies, Malaya, French Indo-China and the Philip- 
pines, than to surrender without a struggle. 

JOHN J. O'CONNOR 


WILDERNESS WIFE. By Kathrene Pinkerton. Carrick 

and Evans. $2.75 
SUCCESS stories in the autobiographical strain are hard 
to tell because the account of personal success is often 
offensive. The author has avoided this pitfall. Both Mrs. 
Pinkerton and her husband Robert were writers, of am- 
bition more than of acceptance. Came the doctor’s rec- 
ommendation that Robert get out and live in the open. 
Wilderness Wife tells how they did it together for five 
years, tells it in a most humanly satisfying way. There 
are vivid pictures in words of the snowy and the leafy 
northwest (with photographs too, for which, though 
good, the language itself might have sufficed); there are 
touches of human happiness and disappointment; and 
withal there is a fine balance of sensible judgment of 
the values of what had been done. Highly interesting 
reading. RosBert E. HOLLAND 


THE Spirit oF FRENCH CaNapDa. By Ian Forbes Fraser. 

Columbia University Press. $2.75 
THE survival of French civilization in North America 
presents a striking phenomenon to the average person 
visiting the banks of the St. Lawrence. 

Few people in this country have ever imagined the 
existence of a French Canadian literature. Even less 
known is the evolution of that literature. Mr. Fraser’s 
book not only traces the evolution of French Canadian 
literature from the middle of the nineteenth century to 
the present day, but also shows the connection between 
the literature and the growth of national spirit responsi- 
ble for the survival. 

The treatment is novel and holds the reader’s interest 
from cover to cover. The subject matter evolves around 
five elements that have been vital in that civilization: 
the history of the race, the mother country, the Roman 
Catholic Church, language and folklore, and the cult 
of the soil. 

The book should be of special interest to the student 
of literature, sociology, history and ethnology. No school 
library should be without this book, and students should 
urge their librarians to procure it. H. J. HEBert 


THEATRE 


THE TWO LINCOLNS. When I was a student at Notre 
Dame Convent, Milwaukee, I was a member of a dra- 
matic club, not connected with the Convent. We were 
a young and vaulting club and no play was too good for 
us, whether classical or modern. 

The Club was made up of convent girls and Catholic 
college boys, so we had no girls playing men’s parts. 
Most of the girls decided that this was a pity. We were 
quite sure we could have done better in the masculine 
réles than the boys were doing, and for me this suspicion 
was crystallized by one small incident. 

It happened just before our dauntless production of 
Othello. I was pretty busy during rehearsals, neglecting 
my own part of Desdemona, and my sad need of light 
on it, to instruct Othello and Iago in their réles. I was 
also giving myself up to matters of costumes and 
choreography, under the impression, very strong in me 
those days, that I knew more about everything than 
anyone else did. 

It was one line spoken by Iago at our dress rehearsal 
that showed me I must give more attention to my com- 
pany’s delivery of spoken words, and to emphasis on 
those words by voice, expression and manner. The scene 
was one in which Iago seeks to poison Othello’s mind 
against Cassio. Othello asks suddenly: “Is he honest?” 
Iago’s answer is very simple. “Honest, my lord?” he re- 
peats softly, and throws into the first word, very subtly, 
a drop of the venom of doubt and suspicion. But my 
young Iago was not subtle. 

“Honest?” he yelled. “My Lord!” And the laughter has 
been ringing in my memory ever since. 

All of this came to my memory the other night as I 
sat in the Plymouth Theatre, watching Richard Gaines’ 
interpretation of the leading réle in Abe Lincoln In II- 
linois. It will be remembered that Raymond Massey 
made a spectacular hit in that réle, which he has played 
throughout the run of the play till recently. Now, owing 
to a picture contract, Mr. Massey has departed and 
Mr. Gaines is playing the réle. 

Let it be said at once that his is as different from 
Mr. Massey’s interpretation as anything could be. I do 
not yet know whether Robert Sherwood’s lines hold or 
merely suggest the character Mr. Massey played. I only 
know that Mr. Massey’s Lincoln was different from any 
Lincoln we had been shown before, uncertain, hesitating, 
pathetic at moments; in short, Lincoln the trembling 
brave. For this Lincoln, too, invariably did the right 
thing at the right moment, despite his self-distrust. Now 
Mr. Gaines is showing us the Lincoln we have always 
known, a Lincoln as firm as a rock, as free of self-dis- 
trust as an oak. And yet both men are speaking the 
same lines. 

It is an amazing situation. For, and this is the point, 
both interpretations are superb and Lincoln is superb in 
both. Both interpretations must be in the play. What 
makes the dffference? Emphasis? Gesture? Facial ex- 
pression? Soul? 

Probably Abe Lincoln is merely another proof of what 
my young Iago unconsciously brought out at the dress 
rehearsal—the vast difference in meaning which the 
same words, uttered in different ways, can be made to 
suggest. 

Try it yourself. Say to some one: “What do you think 
of Mary?” The answer is: “She is a nice girl.” Said 
strongly and warmly, forthwith Mary is a nice girl in 
the listener’s mind. But said faintly, hesitatingly, with 
the wrong intonation or the slightest curve of lip or 
lift of eyebrow, and what becomes of Mary? 

In those early days, I preferred Edwin Booth’s Jago. 
Today it would be hard for me to say which Lincoln, 
Massey’s or Gaines’, I like better. But they are both 
Sherwood’s! ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


THE OLD MAID. Pulitzer Prize winners in the drama 
have a way of disappointing as many people as they 
please, and this filming of the Edith Wharton novel is 
faithful enough to Zoé Akins’ play script to divide its 
audiences. It is a superb production of a heavy tale which 
Edmund Goulding has developed as a static character 
study, and in concentrating on the aftermath of a girl- 
hood indiscretion and the disenchantment attending all 
extra-marital adventures, it carries a moral impact 
which is but unevenly translated into powerful drama. 
A Civil War belle becomes involved with the jilted suitor 
of her older cousin and bears his child after he has died 
in action. When marriage is planned for her, she con- 
fesses her plight te her cousin and, after the latter is 
widowed, lives with her and watches her own child grow 
up to dislike her as a meddling outsider. The struggle be- 
tween her natural affection and her necessary restraint 
reaches a climax at her daughter’s betrothal. The sharp 
contrast which is developed between the crabbed “old 
maid” and her kindly, conventional cousin is accentuated 
by the fine performances of Bette Davis and Miriam 
Hopkins. This is on the darker side and a bit emotional, 
but adults will find it delicately handled. (Warner) 


OUR LEADING CITIZEN. The American labor scene 
is looked into with surprising results in this Bob Burns 
special from the pen of Irving S. Cobb. The film is a 
kind of consensus of the strike troubles which have 
cropped up over the nation and it deals with such broad 
types as the business baron, the strike-breaking thug 
and the radical agitator with refreshing honesty and 
clarity of vision. Alfred Santell’s direction is canny in 
that he builds the homely lawyer hero into a symbol of 
Americanism before contrasting him with the selfish 
variants, thus giving audiences a true perspective 
throughout. The strike at the main plant of a progres- 
sive little city is called to protest an unnecessary wage- 
cut, but is straightway made the occasion for apparent 
Communist agitation. The owner’s dependence on pro- 
fessional toughs as strike-breakers leads to violence and 
the plant is blown up by the radical wrecker. Murder 
is done and the turmoil is calmed only by the common 
sense of the lawyer who cleans up on the strike-breaker 
chief and the Leftist after they have made common 
cause against the workers, and then goes on to Con- 
gress. The film is highly recommended to those “lib- 
eral” critics who have been clamoring for films with a 
message. (Paramount) 


HOTEL FOR WOMEN. There is nothing novel in this 
story, written all too obviously for the purpose of intro- 
ducing Elsa Maxwell, the society party-planner, and its 
sole redeeming trait is a modicum of humor sprinkled 
through the dialogue. Gregory Ratoff has told his tale 
of the girl who learns enough about the big city to prefer 
the country and a boyhood sweetheart without the en- 
thusiasm it required to carry conviction, and it is fre- 
quently interrupted by the latest feminine fashions, dis- 
creetly and indiscreetly displayed. The famous Maxwell 
party is included for curious aduits, but even Ann Soth- 
ern’s witticisms fail to raise the production above aver- 
age. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


BLONDIE TAKES A VACATION. This third episode in 
the domestic life of the Bumpsteads takes up where the 
second left off, but with a little more plot and a little 
less reckless hilarity. The vacation is spent putting an 
elderly couple back into the hotel business and Arthur 
Lake, Penny Singleton, Larry Simms and Donald Meek 
provide the fun which Frank Strayer has mixed in a 
style to catch wide audience appeal. (Columbia) 
THomas J. FITZMoRRIS 
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EVENTS 


ROMANCE ornamented the news. ... A romantic eighty- 
one-year-old citizen in Alabama applied for a marriage 
license, couldn’t remember his prospective bride’s name. 
“IT think it’s Lucille,” he ventured. Later he returned 
with the news her name was Stella. .. . Desiring to ap- 
pear at his wedding in smart clothes, a New Jersey 
youth entered a fish merchant’s home, came out with 
the merchant’s new suit which had $250 in one of the 
pockets. After the wedding, the youth returned the suit 
and the money, won the fish dealer’s pardon. . . . In the 
Southwest, a resident some months ago wrote two let- 
ters—one ,to his sw2etheart, one tc 2 Chicago company 
ordering A shotgun. The love letter went by mistake to 
the. shotgun ccrapany. A girl clerk answered it. He liked 
the' answer. Correspondence continued; they were mar- 
ried... .A year ago a young mar in Watningt ton and a 
young ‘lady iny Western Canada coon ‘talking to 
each othe? over their es wave radio s omg Their wet- 
ding las} Week was s#id to be the first fo result from 
short-wave cere s ‘ veh toh cers Gea ’ . Chare- 
ing her hyusba of fer cep hed tot id irsey wor- 
an won a div we Pig 4 potatoes, 
her husband erew pl =f rs ah av het, she asserted. 

. . Declaring her ner in Louisiana, 
kicked her in Califor oy 1 boon her jaw in Japan, 
punched her in Peru, China Pittsburgh and Long Island, 
a woman charged incompatibility. ... A Chicago judge 
who granted thousands of divorces celebrated his fifty- 
first wedding anniversary. . . . In Nebraska a beauty- 
shop owner revealed many boys from a CCC Camp were 
coming in for permanent waves. They want “to look like 
Rudy Vallee,” she said. Said the camp commander: “I 
hate to have a bunch of girl scouts working for me.” ... 


Misfortune dogged certain destinies. . . . In Centerville, 
Ta., the city council decreased the mayor’s salary to $360 
a year. He inserted the following add in newspapers: 
“Mayor wants work. Available after ten in the morning.” 
... A 118-year-old parrot died of a broken heart in Con- 
necticut following the demise of a well-beloved Persian 
cat. The parrot’s early life was spent on a pirate ship in 
the China Sea. It came to the United States in 1830... . 
A Californian, after building a high fence of wire netting 
for his chickens discovered his trailer was inside with 
no means of egress. ... In Pennsylvania a man named 
Boozer had his license revoked for driving while intoxi- 
cated. . . . In Massachusetts a twenty-one-year-old dog 
lost its bark. ... Anglers were active. . .. While fishing 
in a Texas lake, a citizen caught a bicycle on his hook. 

. Top-flight appetites were reported. . . . A bear in- 
vaded a California lumber camp, ate fifteen pounds of 
cookies. . . . Mysteries were cleared up. . . . Firemen in 
Mt. Shasta City, Ore., use lipstick because it takes the 
discomfort out of chapped lips, a revelation disclosed. 
. .. Kansas doctors puzzled how a youth escaped injury 
when knocked over by lightning had their curiosity sat- 
isfied. “I saw it coming,” said the youth, “and I dodged.” 

. Scientific triumphs were unveiled. . . . The use of 
sewer gas instead of gasoline in automobiles was re- 
ported to be widespread in Germany. Sewer-gas filling- 
stations throughout the United States would grace the 
world of tomorrow, sewer-gas devotees predicted... . 


A Harvard professor declared that Karl Marx’s angry 
attitude toward life was caused by the fact that he 
usually ate his lunch in the British Museum. Anyone 
eating there regularly becomes embittered, the professor 
intimated. . . . The Museum food may have been one of 
the causes producing Marxism. The chief cause, however, 
was that Marx’s spiritual diet lacked all the essential 
vitamins. THE PARADER 


Siete OMe . 











